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The Week. 


HE Massachusetts Centennials at Concord and Lexington, in 
spite of the extraordinary weather, have been celebrated very 
happily, and their success will no doubt give a renewed stimulus to 
Centennial activity in Philadelphia. The rivalry between Concord 
and Lexington seems only to have had the effect of making the 
celebrations more perfect, and of bringing out more oratory and 
poetry than otherwise. It would probably be difficult to find any 
part of the country in which poetry and speaking so good as that 
of Lowell, Whittier, Dana, Curtis, and Emerson could be got for 
such an oceasion. In looking over the speeches it is striking to ob- 
serve how little of the old bombastic and flowery rhetoric of the 
ante-war period they contain, how much more like grown men 
every one behaved than probably would have been the case if the 
centennial had taken place, let us say, about the year 1859. The 
speech of Governor Chamberlain, of South Carolina, at Lexington 
was a Vigorous appeal for a return to the old cordial and fraternal feel- 
ings which existed between the two States at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, quoting very happily from Burke : “‘ Magnanimity is not seldom 
the truest wisdom; and a great empire and little minds go ill to- 
gether.” 


We see from the newspapers that it was popularly supposed that 
General Grant would take the occasion offered by these Centen- 
nials to do one of two things, either to resign his oftice on the ground 
that he felt himself incompetent any longer to perform its duties, or 
else to repudiate explicitly the “third term,” and announce that 
nothing would induce him to depart from the precedent set by 
Washington. The licentious sheets which put this story in circula- 
tion felt, probably, that there was a want of absolute certainty about 
it; but they have now discovered something which the President’s 
party actually did do on the way to the Centennial, which 
more than makes up to them for the painful silence of the Presi- 
dent as to his ‘‘ third-term” aspirations and his resignation. In 
a suit brought by a stockholder against the New York and New 
Haven Railroad Company, an injunction was recently issued 
by the Superior Court of Connecticut restraining that road from the 
giving of any free passes to legislators, or any State officers, or 
officers of the General Government. Curiously enough, the first 
public officials travelling on free passes who attempted to go over 
the road after the injunction were President Grant and his party, 
en route to Lexington and Conccrd. Governor Gaston's Secretary, 
who was escorting the President, indignantly protested against the 
outrage of stopping so distinguished a party, and loudly talked of 
insults, ete., but all without avail. The gate-keeper was inflexible, 
and the entire party were obliged to wait until tickets could be 
bought and punched before they were allowed to take the train. 
The incident was certainly an awkward one; for the system of 
granting free passes has been carried to such an extent of recent 
years that all our most prominent public men have come to look on 
transportation as a perquisite attached to their offices, and the Chief 
Magistrate is no doubt just as much entitled to his free pass as 
** Bosses ” or statesmen of inferior grades. But it is very remark- 
able, whenever any reform is set on foot which cuts into per- 
quisites, how bad the motive of the reformer always turns out to 
be.; and so, in this case, the public-spirited stockholder who sued 
out the injunction has received a scathing rebuke from the president 
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of the road, who, in his published order to enforce the injunction, | 
| reserve, and raised their surplus reserve to about $10,000,000. 


declares that he cannot imagine what the stockholder’s motive 
_ can be, unless it is to get himself talked about. 





On Wednesday week a Philadelphia anti-slavery society, with an 
old-fashioned length of title, celebrated its hundredth anniversary. 
Vice-President Wilson oecupied the chair, and Dr. Furness, | 
rick Douglass, and Mrs. Lucretia Mott were also 
The good feeling and the ab- 


‘rede- 
among the notables 
who took part in the proceedings. 
sence of passion which one would naturally look for on such an 
occasion were generally observable in the speeches; but there are 
abolitionists and abolitionists, and Mrs, Stephen Foster si in 
her historical retrospect to single out President Lineoln for denun 
ciations which would still seem obsolete even if applied to JetYerson 
Davis. Mr. Wilson promptly vindicated the memory of the dead 
against this wild attack of an ‘ irreconcilable,” but the proprieties 
of the celebration had been violated beyond repair. Of Dr. Elder's 
oration we have as yet seen no report. The Pennsylvania Society 
represents the earliest organization of the anti-slavery sentiment of 
the country, and would, but for its having had funds to administer, 
have died a natural death at the close of the war, as did the socie- 
ties which grew out of the later anti-slavery (or more properly pro- 
slavery) agitation in the second quarter of the present century. It 
was at first designed to prevent the kidnapping and enslavement of 
freo negroes—a practice which we may to have become 
flagrant in 1775, and to have been suspended almost immediately 
thereafter by the Revolution. The kidnappers and the Quaker 
philanthropists had other things to think of for the next few years, 
and when the Society was reorganized in 1787, with Franklin at its 
head, the discussion of human rights in the meantime made a broad- 
ening of its scope both logical and safe. It was now the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for promoting the abolition of slavery, the relief of 
free negroes unlawfully held in bondage, and for improving the 
condition of the African race. Similar organizations sprang up in 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and even in 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. John Jay and Alexander Ham- 
ilton were presidents of the New York Society. Benjamin Rush, 
Ezra Stiles, Theodore Dwight, and Samuel Hopkins were other dis- 
tinguished leaders in this movement, which held conventions, sent 
memorials to Congress praying for the aboution of slavery, and then 
melted away before Whitney and his cotton-gin and the increasing 
rigor of the laws against manumission in the Slave States. 
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suppose 


The past week has been notable for cold and unseasonable 
weather. Of course general trade has been more or less injured, 
and to an extent not yet ascertained the crops have been damaged. 
The lateness of the season has prevented the trees from blooming, 
so that north of Virginia the fruit-crop will be saved. Cotton may 
have to be replanted, but this is not an alarming matter, as last 
year and the year before the same thing had to be done a week 
later in the season. All through the West the cold weather has 
prevented the settling of the earth roads; accordingly, railroad 
freights have been light. The war between the trunk roads is 
going on with vigor, and rates between the Atlantic cities and St. 
Louis and Chicago are lower than ever, with no prospect of an 
advance. The export trade of the country has been exceptionally 
light, both because prices here had been carried in all instances so 
near to the foreign markets that, with the advance in ocean freights, 
there was little or no profit in shipments, and because in some cases 
prices here had been absolutely advanced above the foreign mar- 
kets. For the last few days breadstuffs and provisions have been 
heavy. Cotton has also declined, but is yet above Liverpool; the 
home demand is small, and the labor troubles in Eastern mills have 
their influence. The stock of cotton at our own ports and at Liver- 
pool is larger than at the corresponding time last year, New York 


| alone having about 50,000 bales more. In Wall Street, the week has 


been very quiet. The banks have added about $1,750,000 to their 


Loans, both demand and on time, are more easily obtained and at 
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Investment securities have advanced. Stock specula- 
tion has been very tame, and prices changed but little until it be- 
known that the managers of the Panama Railroad had come 
i understanding with the Pacifie Railroad managers, when all 

eks inj ‘*, Panama going up twenty per 
Damage from fi 


lower rates. 
eame 


interest beran to ris 
hets on the Pacifie railroads 
»in their securities. Gold has been very quiet 
line bills bei 


apparently, are 


1x still quoted at figures which 
only awaiting the im- 
In London money is easier; the 
‘ngland is gaining bullion, and its minimum rate for dis- 
counts is fully one-half above that of the outside discount banks. 


terin? 
tify coin exports; these, 
porters’ demand for remittances. 
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last come to anend. The 
so-called, has been accepted by all parties, 


By 


The Louisiana difficulties have at 
‘* Wheeler Compromise,” 
and the legislature has actually organized and gone to work. 


this compromise the members who were so summarily unseated by | 
United States troops are restored to their places, thus making the | 
On the | 


House Democratic, but leaving the Senate Republican. 
other hand, Kellogg is to remain governor until January, 1877, and 
is not to be impeached for past offences. The compromise was 


parties, and appears to be even better received than is usually the 
case with compromises. Governor Kellogg in his message talked 
good work of restoring the credit and prosperity of the State. 
regards the future, the feeling, both in and out of the State, seems 
to be a hopeful one, and, apparently, all concerned intend to try to 
keep good-natured. 


One ineident which took place toward the close of the happy | 


adjustment of the above difficulties seems to us to demand the | _... . 
ut | Silliman of New Haven.” 


| not by Mr. Park at all, but by the persons to whom the mine had 
| been sold, and it was on Mr. Silliman’s report that they took it. 


serious attent:on of every earnest friend of the present Administra- 
tion. A colored member of the House, one of those who had been 
made a member by force of arms, and who was therefore unseated 
eby the adoption of the compromise, made a little speech as he was 
about to retire, in which he not only expressed his acquiescence in 
the compromise arrangement (as did, by the way, most of the retir- 
ing members), but actually went so far as to add that he derived 
great satisfaction in giving up his seat from the fact that it would 
naw be occupied by his old master, who had always been just and 


. . 5 ! 
kind to him, and he considered himself honored thereby after a | 


fashion which did not occur every day. Certainly Mr. Poindexter 


of Assumption, this colored ex-member of the House, should receive | 
a severe reprimand from the active friends of his race throughout | 
If Southern freedmen are to be allowed to talk in this | 
way, and to have their speeches publicly reported, the anguish in | 


the North. 


which the Civil Rights Bill was begotten will have been all in vain ; it 


will be impossible to feign the necessary excuses for calling out the | 
| Mr. John Delano, the son of the Secretary, is implicated in improper 


military in cases of political emergency, and the war of races, now 
almost the sole reliance for firing the Northern heart, will come to 
an untimely end. 

Another “ great philanthropist,” it is reported, is soon to arise in 
Indiana, in the form of a gentleman who intends to give one million 
dollars for the establishment of a college to be devoted exclusively 


to the education of poor students—board, clothing, and tuition to be | 
Secretary Delano has been a corrupt man, and has been the cause of 
| corruption in others; if his son has made large profits out of fraudu- 


free. If the report is correct, therefore, we shall probably soon 
have another weak school, with underpaid teachers and an insuffi- 


cient library, struggling along in some Western town, the inhabi- | 
moval will be undoubtedly welcomed by the public at large as a new 


tants of which will point proudly to their “college” and learn to 


talk about “students” and “ professors.” We have the utmost 


respect for the feeling which prompts the giving of so large a sum of 


money, but'we wish, as we have often wished before in like cas.s, 
that the generous impulse might have been accompanied by some 


exact knowledge of what is necessary to the attainment of the end | 3 
| that all attempts made by the President’s friends to explain his con- 


proposed. To the self-made man (so often the donor of these large 


sums), who began life with twelve cents in his pocket, one million of | 


N 


| light on the swindle. 


adopted by a very large majority of the members of both political | plain, straightforward tale, which appears to clear them entirely. 


: ' , , ae | price, and took the mine. 
about forgetting the past, and advised all parties to unite in the | I an . 


As | 


| relate to the Indian Department. 
| haveasearching investigation of the Indian Department, and the Pres- 
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ation. 


dollars seems doubtless a sum of money sufficiently large to 
establish almost anything. Having, as a rule, no adequate under- 
standing of the meaning and nature of a college, he does not know 
how little one million dollars can do towards establishing a real col- 
lege, or how much good the same amount of money might do if put 
to use in connection with some college already established. If two 
or three hundred weak ‘colleges, now living at a poor dying rate, 
could be roiled into two or three, or even into one, the cause of 
genuine education would take a much longer stride forward than it 
now is likely to take for a very long time to come. We respectfully 
submit to this last “ great philanthropist” and his advisory friends, 
if it be not too late, that if his one million dollars should be ex- 
pended in devising some expedient for successfully carrying out this 
last suggestion, more good would be done to American youth, rich 
and poor, than could possibly be done by very many millions ex- 
pended in the way now proposed. 


The answers of the defendants in the Emma Mine suit are get- 
ting published, but, as far as they have appeared, throw no new 
The story told by Park and his friends is a 


They were out in Utah, when, one morning, they heard of the 
Emma Mine as a valuable property, saw the owners, named their 
Then they went across to England, and 
offered to sell the mine. Messrs. Coates & Hankey said they 
thought it was just the sort of property they would like, and agreed 


| to take it provided it were reported on favorably by some compe- 
| tent authority. Mr. Park and his friends at once said, ‘‘ Whom would 
' you like to have examine the mine?” to which Messrs. Coates & 


Hankey at once replied: ‘‘ There is no one-in the world so well 
fitted for the task, by education, ability, and character, as Professor 
In this way Mr. Silliman was engaged, 


More than this, they expressed themselves satisfied with the pur- 


| chase, and later, when doubts had arisen as to the value of the 
| property, the stockholders sent over a committee of their own to 
| report, and the report of this committee was favorable also. 


Our 
readers know very well what is thought of this defence in the Eng- 
lish courts. 


According to the Tribune’s Washington correspondence, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has been requested by the President to resign. 
Facts, it is said, have been brought to his notice “so pewerful, so 
convincing, and so threatening ” that the President has been bound 
to notice them. The ‘simple fact,” according to the Tribune's in- 
formant, is that ‘“‘ corruption has at last been traced within the 
bosom of the Secretary’s family,” or, in less metaphorical language, 


transactions—though what they are is not stated, except that they 
It would be an excellent thing to 


ident could probably not do a more popular thing than begin at once 
to ‘‘ trace corruption,” even if it leads him to “ the bosom of the Secre- 
tary’s family ”; but in case of such enquiries we beg to call his at- 
tention to one or two matters in advance. If it should turn out that 


lent contracts with the Indians, and he has connived at it, his re- 


proof of the hearty desire of the President to reform the civil ser- 
vice ; but if, after the exposure, should there be one, Delano is given 


| a new office, and his son John immediately secured in a new Govern- 


ment berth, we fear very much that there will be a good many 
ribald jeers in the newspapers about “ civil-service reform,” and 


duct by reporting that privately he was very much opposed to re- 
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was really too much fer him, will be received with incredulity. 


The trial of the Guikwar of Baroda for an attempt to poison the 
Resident at his court, Col. Phayre, has ended in a disagreement of 
the commission. The case was conducted for the defendant by Ser- 
jeant Ballantine, brought out from England at a fabulous expense, 


and altogether was remarkable in more ways than one. The com- 
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appointing them, but that the pressure brought by the politicians | 






sion of newspapers being omitted, and the suggestion about the 


| necessity of framing a new law being put in a hypothetical way. 


mission which tried it consisted half of English and half of Indian 
officials, and the examination of the witnesses brought before the | 


judges all the curious details of life at an Eastern court. One of 


the witnesses was the supposed preparer of the poison, who main- | 


tained a perfectly self-satisfied air throughout the proceedings ; and 


there was also his accomplice, who seems to have been generally dis- | 


believed, and yet was so strongly moved by remorse or some other 


feeling that he attempted to take his life by throwing himself into | 


a well. One of the difficulties of the case for the prosecution was 
that the Guikwar did not seem to have a suflicient motive for 
desiring to take the life of the Resident. He was displeased, indeed, 
with Col. Phayre, but he had applied to the Indian Viceroy, Lord 


Northbrook, to recall him, and, at the time of the poisoning, had | 


every reason to believe his request would be granted, as shortly | 


afterwards it was. The English press express much regret at the 
result of the trial, which certainly places the Viceroy in an extremely 
awkward position. 


To try anative prince on a charge of poisoning, | 


and to have the trial end in a disagreement procured by the astute- | 


ness of an English barrister, will, it is feared, not have a good effect 
upon the native mind. Instead of being regarded by them asa 
proof of the impartiality of the administration of Anglo-Saxon jus- 
tice, the natives may look upon it merely as a proof of weakness 
and vacillation. 





The latest incident in French politics has been the appearance 


of a circular issued by the Minister of Justice, and addressed to | 


the procureurs-généraux throughout France. The circular first 
saw the light in the columns of the London Times, the French 
correspondent of that paper having got possession of it in some 
way, greatly to the astonishment and chagrin of the French press. 
As published in the Times, the Minister (who is looked upon as a 
representative of liberal opinion) called the attention of the pro- 


chureh property while they may. 


cureurs to the establishment of a republican government, and re- | 


quested from them information as to the progress being made “ to- 
wards perfectly established social order.” 
whether the jury bill passed in 1872 had aroused the hopes of the 
friends of order; whether, if the jury has proved suflicient for 
offences against the common law, it has equally protected society 
* against crimes and offences committed by means of the press, or 
all other ways of publicity”; whether, and in what cases, it had 
been found necessary to suppress, suspend, and prohibit the sale of 
papers in the strects. He then calls the procyvreturs’ attention to 
“another kind of infraction of the law,” less grave in itself than 
those which come before juries, but which by repetition with im- 
punity would end ‘by resuscitating all the uneasiness which the 
constitutional laws should dissipate.” This infraction of the law has 
consisted of ‘‘an unwonted deluge of photographs, drawings, em- 
blems, and of publications, in which historical truth is not less 
belied than patriotism and good sense.” He thinks the procurcurs 
must have seen ‘‘ whether this vast colportage was authorized,” 
and must have deplored being obliged to punish subordinates 
‘(while those who sent them forth, who furnished them by thousands 
with the instruments of their misdemeanor, escaped by a defect in 
the penal laws from all responsibility.” He also added: “The law 
which is wanting must be framed. You will give me your opinion 
on the form which it ought to take.” This circular, which was 
directed at ‘all the parties,” was kept back for a day or two, and 
then, after having appeared in London, and come back and 
gone all over France, was officially published, with one or two 
modifications—the passage referring to the suspension and suppres- 







He wished to know | 


But the modifications are not serious, and the only thing the cir- 
cular ean be said to show is the determination of the Government 
to use all the means at its disposal to 


suppress discontent. 


M. Wallon, to whom we owe the present constitution of the 
French Government—what has been called the Wallonate—seems 
well-fitted for the rdle of a saviour of society. As the Minister ot 


Public Worship, he has infused new life into the languishing and 
almost despairing Liberal wing of the French Protestants, whose 
troubles have been frequently related in these columns. ‘This he 
has done by a simple manifestation of his desire that they should 
obtain justice and be protected from persecution. The fatal gift of 
a Synod, procured of the Thiers Government through the influence 
of M. Guizot, produced a schism which was aggravated by the late 
ministry of MacMahon. <Anti-Orthodox elections, conducted in dis- 
regard of a sort of iron-clad oath imposed by the Synod, were set 
aside as null, and great confusion was thus caused in churches 
where the Liberal Protestants were decidedly in the majority. 
Further troubles were obviously in store for them, but their anxiety 
is now over. A delegation which they sent up to Versailles had an 
interview with M. Wallon, and demanded equal treatment from the 
Government for themselves and their Orthodox brethren. They 
denied the right of the Government to expel so considerable a frac- 
tion from the Reformed Churches of France, and to erect it into a 
new sect to be dealt with specially. Separation, with retention of 
their own property, they would agree to, but they would not sur- 
render their title to an unbroken descent from the Huguenots. M. 
Wallon replied that he was disposed to regard the differences in the 
Protestant Church not as a question of faith but as one of good or 
bad judgment in contention. He preferred, however, that the issue 
should first go before the Council ef State for decision. There is 
little doubt that the solution proposed by the delegation will be 
reached. A year ago the Liberals were reluctant to entertain it, 
but what has happened meantime has convinced them they had bet- 
ter part company altogether with the Orthodox. and save their 
To this the Orthodox ean hardly 
offer a serious resistance. 

The Italian army numbered last autumn 840,000 men. About 
five-eighths of these constituted the standing army, and one-third of 
these again were under arms. The levy of the class born in 18538 


| was résponded to by 296,113 young men, less 10,574 (called reni- 


_ 14.6, 8.89, and 7.45 per cent. illiterate. 


tenti, or contumacious, for not putting inan appearance). ‘The per- 
centage of the absentees was thus 3.86 of those enrolled on the list ; 
the year previous it had been only 3.71, showing an increase in the 
emigration to America. In certain provinces the percentage was 
very serious, as in Genoa (23.38), Naples (16.68), or Palermo (15.72). 
The army nevertheless continues to grow, and if it is the main cause 
of the annual deficit of the kingdom, it is also a powerful instrument 
of national regeneration. Instruction has been made obligatory in 
the army, ane the number of illiterate soldiers at the end of the 
three vears’ service is steadily diminishing. The classes of 1845, 
1846, 1847, with whom instruction was optional, went out of service 
with 43.51, 40.41, and 34.95 per cent. of their number still illiterate. 
On the other hand, the classes of 1848, 1849, 1850, retired with only 
The machine of course 
works slowly. More than half the net product (for the standing 
army) of the levy of 1873 belonged in the category of the analfabeti ; 
41,829 could both read and write, 3,127 could write only, the rest 
(54.24 per cent.) neither. This is better than was the case with the 
class of 1849, called into service with 56.99 per cent. of analfabeti ; 
but the class of 1850 embraced at the outset only 53.78 per cent. Sa- 
tisfactory progress in the regimental schools is now made a condition 
of dismissal. Two-thirds of the recruits come from the ranks of 


farm-laborers, shepherds, drovers, and mechanics, and the value to 
them of their military schooling is incaleulable. 
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THE WHEELER COMPROMISE AND THE “ BANDITTI.” 
- adoption by the Louisiana Legislature of the ‘‘ Wheeler Com- 
promise” gives the House of Representatives to the Conserva- 
ernorship to Kellogg for the remainder of his term of 
; him against impeachment 
This probably the political turmoil 
cen going on in the since the election of 
it could have been settled, and will give 
a much-needed opportunity for the restoration of confidence 
and the revival of industry. It is hardly likely that between 
how and there will be any renewed disturbances, 
and the thorough frightening the Republicans have received in the 


ne time cuarantec 


ends 
State 


the only wavy 


December 


past few months by the Democratic victories has probably awakened | - 
, 1: : . ory of 66 - £ j i ‘ } TES 
the Republican leaders to the importance of letting the South alone | theory of the “ ex-rebels,” and most of the time of the last Congress 


the summer at any rate. Indeed, within the past week we 
met in an Administration organ with the most amusing 
elicitations on the orderly and peaceful condition of Arkansas, 
attributable, we are told, to the wise moderation of the last Congress. 

‘rom more than one point of view, we must say that we look 
upon the Wheeler Compromise with profound satisfaction. It is 


have 


not merely that it pacifies an important State, and relieves the en- 
tire public of the anxiety which has filled every mind with regard to 


it for the last year or two, but it throws a great deal of light on the 
question of the general sobriety, intelligence, and capacity for self- 
government of the Southerners, and completely upsets the wild 
theories with regard to their habits and disposition which the poli- 
ticians have invented within the last few years. Down to the time 
of the war, though there were wide differences of political opinion 


between Whigs and Democrats, and between both and the Free- 


soilers, the general theory of politics on which they all acted was | 
| spirit of conciliation and compromise which has distinguished the 


that differences were to be settled in the American way, by votes, 


or in the eourts, if political questions took a judicial form; that the | 
| what they could get, and relinquished what they could not get, with 


Constitution was the supreme law of the land, and that all ques- 


tions must be setiled under it; 


give up a hopeless cause when they once saw it to be hopeless. The 


war seemed for a time to make the truth of this theory doubtful, | 


but only for a time, and at the end of it the Southerners, without 


trying to keep up « desperate guerilla warfare, as many people | 


t 
best proof that they were not 
different from the rest of us by throwing down their 
and submitting to that were: imposed on 
them. All this was very encouraging to those who hoped for 
the welfare and prosperity of the South, for it was obvious 
that the South must be governed by the Southerners, and the char- 


supposed they wenld, gave the 
very 


arms the terms 


aeter of the government must be determined by their character. 
Within the past four or five years, however—thatis, since the South- 
ern whites have begun to recover from the stupor which paralyzed 
them at the end of the war, and have undertaken the actual govern- 
ment of their States—a new and strange theory has been propounded 


with regard to them by the extreme Republican politicians, which if 
it had been true would really have inclined every well-wisher of 


his country to hopelessness, and prevented him from caring even 
for the result of the “ fall elections.” According to this theory, the 
South was inhabited by a wild, semi-barbarous tribe of men, known 
as ‘“‘ex-rebels,” speaking, indeed, the same language with ourselves, 
and like ourselves wearing clothes, but having hardly any other 
traits in common. Unlike civilized people, they engaged in no pur- 
suits of any kind, agricultural, industrial, or commercial, but spent 
their time in roaming about the country armed to the teeth with 


every kind of weapon, offensive and defensive, which they used in | 


promiscuous attacks on Union men, one-legged soldiers, or negroes. 
Sometimes in the dead of night they banded themselves together 
and had a night's 


They did all these things without any provocation, 
ess ; and the natural conelusion to 


‘‘ intimidation.” 


for the love of crime and lawlessn 


which the theory pointed was that they must bo dealt with by the | 


, 


finally, that the voting population of | 
the country, North and South, were amenable to reason, and would | 
| have always maintained, with a very good show of proof, that they 


| number of 


pleasure in cutting negroes’ throats, and some- | 
times they contented themselves with threats, “ostracism,” and | 
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troops, by court-martial, and that with such wretches the writ of 


habeas corpus was a mere cover for bloodshed and rapine. When 
Sheridan went down to New Orleans and announced that he 
found the State full of “ banditti,” and that they must be disposed 
of as rapidly as possible without regard to law, the theory was only 
pushed to its logical conclusion. As amatter of fact, if Sheridan had 
been asked to point out some of these ‘‘banditti,” he would prob- 
ably have been obliged to select some white-haired old mer- 


| chants of New Orleans, known there as “ prominent Conservatives,” 


to whom a night spent in intimidating negroes in the swamps 


| would only have been unpleasantly suggestive of chills and fever. 


But for all that, Sheridan’s “ banditti ” despatch was at once caught 
up by the Northern extremists as a happy demonstration of their 


was spent in trying to arrange legislation based on it. 

This would undoubtedly have been a natural way of managing 
the government if the Southern Whites were bloodthirsty cut- 
throats and outlaws, whose only passion in life was to make the 


| negro’s life miserable to him, to prevent him from working, and to 


‘‘ostracise” Union men. On the other hand, the natural way for 
cut-throats and outlaws to behave when they found that the United 
States was really not going to allow them to vent their passions at 
will upon the negro and the Union man, would have been either to 
submit in sullen silence to their punishment or else stir up more 
trouble, and make the State uninhabitable, by secret assassinations 
and a petty and empty system of revenge. Assassination was one 
of the things most commonly predicted at the time of Sheridan’s 
‘“banditti” despatch if severe measures were not taken. Never- 


| theless, when we ask ourselves, What have the banditti actually 


done ? we are compelled to admit that they have shown just that 
Anglo-Saxon race in political matters for centuries—have taken 


a prudence and moderation worthy of Massachusetts or Michigan. 
In the first place, it must be remembered that the Conservatives 


carried the election of 1872, and that Kellogg has no right to the 
office of governor. In the second place, they maintain—and as to 
this there is no doubt they were right—that they were defrauded 
of the election of 1874 by the Returning Board, and that a 
the members of the legislature were actually 
turned neck and heels into the street by the troops of the United 
States in order to arrange the majority to suit the Republican poli- 
ticians. In fact, since 1872 the majority of the people of the State 
have by force been deprived of all voice in the government. Not- 
withstanding this, there has been no resistance to the United States. 
Even in the midst of the only rising which took place during 
this period, at the mere name of the United States all disorder 
ceased, and the means of redress sought have been appeals to and 
arguments before Congress or the Executive. When, last winter, a 
sub-committee of Congress went down to New Orleans to examine 
into the last election, they went before it and stated their case ; 
when this sub-committee reported at Washington, and the rest of the 
committee then went down in its place, they did it over again. Of 
course, they did not recognize any right in the United States to carry 
on their government, but they tried to get the best they could. 
Finaliy, when the whole matter was taken in charge by Mr. Wheeler, 
who had no more real authority in the matter than King David 
Kalakaua, the Conservatives went over the case with him, too; 
and now their moderation and good sense are rewarded by ob- 
taining in this somewhat extraordinary way a part, if not all, 
of their rights. In short, from first to last the “ banditti” have 
behaved just as we should have behaved under the same cireum- 
stances, and in the same sort of way that our ancestors be- 
haved a hundred years ago in meeting the oppressions of —Eng- 
land. As a proof that the South is not lacking in those pojiti- 
cal qualities which have made the country at large prosperous and 
happy, the Wheeler Compromise should not be overlooked. 
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THE SUPREME COURT ON THE LOBBY. 
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ab. 
M will remember, married the grand-daughter of the great Vir- 
ginian, was present at his death, and received his last words. 
the close of the Mexican war, Mr. Trist was the Commissioner of 


Nation. 


NICHOLAS P. TRIST, the readers of the life of Jefferson | 
| regarded as measuring 


At | 


the United States who negotiated the peace concluded by the Treaty | 


of Guadaloupe- Hidalgo. 
sioner, and while hostilities were still in progress, Mr. Trist passed 


expenses. The result was that he had a claim against the Govern- 
ment which was not paid at the close of the war. With regard to 
this claim, as with regard to any other, two things are tolerably 
evident : first, that if the United States owed Mr. Trist for moneys 
expended on their account, it was their duty to pay him; and, 
second, that if his claim was just and legal, he should have been 
paid without any extraordinary delay or being put to any extraordi- 
nary cost. Nevertheless, twenty years passed, and this claim re- 
mained unsettled. We have repeatedly shown that the manner in 
which the executive branch of the Government is carried on pro- 
duces an immense horde of professional office-seekers or politicians 
(for the terms are convertible) ; and we now have occasion to add, 
that the manner in which the legislative branch of the Government 
is carried on produces another and smaller but scarcely less mis- 
chievous horde, called a professional lobby. For an aged citizen of 
the highest respectability to get a just claim paid by the simple 
process of asking for it, or going before Congress himself with his 
vouchers and evidence, would have been, practically speaking, an 
impossibility. 
the matter for twenty years, did what almost every one else in like 
circumstances would do, he employed one of the lobby, or, if not one 
of the lobby in the depraved and obnoxious sense of the word, still 
he employed an agent, to work the claim up and get it through, in 
consideration of receiving one-quarter of it. In 1870, Congress 
passed a bill for the relief of Mr. Trist appropriating for that pur- 
pose $14,559 90. 

In the meantime, the agent had died and his son had sueceeded 
to the business and to the bargain; but him Mr. Trist refused to 
pay, upon the ground that the business had been grossly neglected, 
though he offered to pay a reduced amount. Thereupon, the agent 
applied to the Treasury to stop the payment of the money to Mr. 
Trist, which the Treasury kindly did, and the agent next walked 
into the Court of the District of Columbia and filed a bill in equity 
to enjoin Mr. Trist from receiving any of the money appropriated 
to him by Congress. The Court granted this injunction, and ren- 


dered a final decree against Mr. Trist, from which he appealed to | 
The money remained in the Treasury pending | 


the Supreme Court. 
the appeal, and Mr. 
Since his death, the 


Trist died without ever receiving a cent of it. 


So Mr. Trist, after pondering over the propriety of 


In the course of his service as Commis- | 





27 | 





parture from the line of rectitude in such eases is not only bad in 
al nd 


“the instances were numerous, open, and tolerated, they would be 


morals, but involves a publie wrong.” pursues the Court, 


the decay of the public morals and the 


times. No prophetic s needed to 
feretcll the consequences near at hand.” 
This is very plain language, coming from the highest tribunal in 


this country, and language very mueh needed at this time. We 


degeneracy of the 


ee a 
pirit would be 


ol}! 
abil 


have reason to be grateful to the Court for not putting its decision 
through the military lines, incurred some dangers, and also some | 





appeal has been brought to a hearing, and the | 


Supreme Court, passing by, with a mere allusion, a number of fatal | 
objections to the decree of the Court below, has boldly set its unani- | 
mous condemnation upon the entire transaction, dissolving the in- | 
junction, reversing the decree, and stamping all such contracts as | 


contrary to public policy and morality, and as absolutely void. 


That this decision shall not be misunderstood as being confined | 
to an exceptionally bad case, the Supreme Court has taken care to | 


say that the agent is represented “to have been a lawyer of ability 
and high character” and his son “to be equally worthy ”; and the 
Court also adds that there is no reason to believe that their services 
“involved anything corrupt or different from what is usually prac- 
tised by all paid lobbyists in the prosecution of their business.” 
‘“« Nevertheless,” savs the Court, “the theory of our Government is 
that all public stations are trusts, and that those clothed with them 
are to be animated in the discharge of their duties suiely by consid- 
erations of right and justice and of public good. They are never to 
descend to a lower plane. But there is a correlative duty resting on 
the citizen in his intercourse with those in authority, whether execu- 
tive or legislative, touching the performance of their functions. 
He is bound to respect truth, frankness, and integrity. Any de- 





upon some of the technical objections which would have been 
equally fatal to the case from a legal point of view, 
Court has been at the pains to say, in a manner not likely to be for- 
gotten or misunderstood, that all and the best of the present lobby 
business in Congress is pernicious, immoral, and void; and it has 
also indirectly read the Court below a preity strong lecture upon the 
impropriety of a judicial tribunal lending its aid to carry out these 
nefarious transactions. Indeed, **the degeneracy of the times” 
seems to be somewhat indieated by the fact that the lower Court 
composed of lesser men, several of whom have been mer 
Congress and politicians, should have thought 
good an agreement as any other, and as much enti 


The Supreme 


ubers of 
a lobby contract 


tled to the assi 


sl 


| ance of a court of equity. 


But what is a man circumstanced like Mr. Trist to do? 1 
to come to Washington and spend winter after winter accomplish 
ing nothing? Is he to spend half a lifetime in witnessing a 
rious bill for his own relief pass the Senate at one Congress and the 
House at another Congress, and never succeed in passing both at thi 
right time? and amu 
petitions and letters to members to present and throw into wast: 

paper baskets? Is he to forego all hope at the beginning, and with 
anger and the knowledge of injustice in his heart go through life 
wronged by a country that is able and not unwilling to do justice to 
all its creditors? What Mr. Trist’s lawyer told him he must do was 
this: After writing to all the members he knew in Congress, he must 
write to his “‘ friends to write to any member of Congress. FE 


he 


merioe 


Is he to stay at home 3¢ himself by: writing 


Every 


vote tells, and a simple request may secure a vote: he [the mem 
ber] not caring anything about it. Set every man you know at 


In 


us consider for a moment how very 


rets a vote.” 


pa at 


work, even if he knows a page, for a page often 
conjunction with this advice, let 
easy the process must be of procuring just legislation for private 
claims. ‘A simple request may secure a vote.” Why ‘Because 
the member does not care anything about it.” Even if a man knows 
a page in Congress let him write to the page, ‘for a} 
a vote.” re aware, very small 
boys, nimble-footed and quick of eve, who run with messages to the 
Speaker’s desk. How very gratifying to every lover of his country 
to reflect that, in the modern Congress, “a page 
With legislation moving year after year, and Congress after 
gress, and party after party, upon such wheels as these, what is the 
citizen to do who desires and is entitled to reecive legislative aid? 
Is ita wonder that a lobby exists? Is it not evident that a lobby is the 
product of Congress ; that the atrocious complexities of the system, 
and the still more atrocious want of system to which we have been 
for years calling attention, render a lobby inevitable, and will con- 
tinue to keep a lobby in existence despite the condemnation of the 
courts and the invectives of the press, and even despite the penal 
statutes which Congress may see fit to pass?) That a demand 
duces a supply is one of the well-known laws that govern trade, and 
this work of collecting the debts of the Government is to a certain 
extent trade. <A disorganized, incompetent Congress is a continu- 
ing, abiding demand for a lobby, and it | 


rage olten gets 


These pages are, as our readers a 


gets a vote.” 


Con- 


otter 


pro- 


: } AY . 23 nas ‘ 
1d it isa demand which has not 


hitherto failed and will not hereatiter fail te preduce a supply. 
Whoever wishes the lobby annihilated must first see to it that the 
business of Congress shall be conducted in such a way that it 
can with reasonable certainty be done without a lobby 


in} . 
The King of the Lobby, as Mr. Ward is termed in Wash- 
ington, during the last winter pictured to the Committee of 
Ways and Means the business of the lobby, and drew the some- 
what partial cenelusion that it is a business in the legitimate sense 


Iva?) 


The 


liamentary lawyers. There is really no parallel between the two. 
The Supreme Court, in the case which we have hitherto considered, 
has very clearly drawn the distinetion between what is proper and 
‘* We entertain no 
an agreement ex- 

sed or implied for purely professional services is valid. Within 
his category are included draughting the petition to set forth the 
claim, attending to the taking of testimony, collecting facts, pre- 


immoral in this professional assistance. 


ibt,” savs the Court, “that in such cases... 


paring arguments and submitting them orally or in writing to a | 
cominittee or other proper authority, and other services of like cha- 


racter. All these things are intended to reach the reason of the 
person to be influenced. They rest on the same principle of ethies 
as professional services rendered in a court of justice, and are no 
more exceptional.” During the last winter Congress seemed for a 


time inclined to act on the information, which it obtained apparently 


from Mr. Ward, and entertained a project to set up a bar of parlia- | 


inentary lawyers in Washington. This bar it was intended should 


be limited by statute to very nearly the same kind of services | 


which the Supreme Court has indicated to be proper. The compen- 


sation was to be fixed or limited, and they were not to engage in | 
or setting pages | 


’ ” 


the business of ‘ buttonholing,” or “ requesting, 
‘*to get votes.” 

This project is very well in its way, and has the merit of looking 
in the right direction; but it must be the sequence and not the ini- 
tiative of Congressional reform. The most exemplary bar in the 


world will not secure to us a well-ordered, intelligent Congress. | 


Respectable professional assistants in the administration of justice 


will not be effective until we have some justice to be administered. | 


No one outside of Congress would think of setting up a profession of 
attorneys and counsel before we establish a court for them to prac- 
tise in. So long as we maintain a system which requires members 
to be “seen” and “ requested” and induced to vote by little boys, 
the most austere bar of parliamentary lawyers will not “ get a bill 
through.” ‘The English system requires parliamentary lawyers 
because it secures to every petitioner a strict parliamentary trial. 
And this will be better appreciated when it is understood that the 
system embraces the following elements: Ist. All applications for 
private bills must be filed and advertised before the beginning of 
the session. 2d. A sworn committee of each House then makes up 
impartial committees, and assigns the applications to them. 3d. The 
members of these committees are bound to declare any bias or in- 
terest cither of themselves or of their constituents if it be a local 
measure. 4th. Any person interested either for or against a bill may 
challenge a member of a committee as he would a juror. 
committees sit with open doors and try the case, keeping and re- 
porting to the House an exact record of their proceedings. Finally, 
when they report for or against the bill, it goes upon a calendar, and 
is as certain to be reached and acted upon in its order as a lawsuit 
upon the trial docket of a court of justice. Compare this system 
with one which selects a few favored measures and gets them 


through (according to Mr. Ward) by giving costly dinners to hungry | 
| modern English comedy has been chiefly performed. 


Congressmen, and it will be seen how preposterous is the hope that 
a parliamentary bar will immediately supplant the lobby. The only 


reliance of those who wish well for hational legislation must be in | 


the resolute demand of all thinking men that private bills and spe- 
cial legislation be gotten out of Congress. The conclusion of the 


whole matter is that special legislation breeds a lobby, and a lobby | 


breeds fraudulent claims and the corruption of Congress. 


MODERN ENGLISH COMEDY. 
Lonpon, March 27, 1875. 


N one of the most interesting books recently published in this country, 


‘Macready’s Reminiscences,’ an account is given of an unsuccessful | 
He be- 
came manager of Covent Garden Theatre, engaged an excellent troupe of | 


» 


venture made by him in 1837-38 to regenerate the national drama. 


performers, spared no labor nor expense, produced nothing but the highest | 
classical dramas, chiefly Shakspere’s, and brought both himself and the | 
' by the power of *‘ the check-book ” are feelingly and amusingly portrayed. 


Since his trial, sevexal attempts have been 


, 


theatre to the verge of ruin. 


N 


of the word, having for its precedent and parallel the English par- | 


Sth. The | 


| written fairly suecessful. 


; eccentricities ; 


| Number 512 


ation. 


made by enterprising managers to revive a taste for the higher class of 
dramatic performances, but they have invariably failed. Everything 
has been tried, but very little has come of it. Melodrama crushed 
out the national drama, and under the auspices of Mr. Dion Boucicault it 
was moderately successful fora time. But just as melodrama destroyed the 
national drama, so burlesque destroyed melodrama. For the last ten years 
or so the whole mimetic energies of Shakspere’s countrymen and country- 
women have been devoted to writing, acting, and seeing fantastic travesties 
of the legendary myths of early classic and prehistoric times, and to repro- 
ducing in coarse English phraseology and by coarse English actors and 
actresses the indelicate conceits of Offenbach and Lecocque. By such per- 
formances, and by no other means, have the descendants of Garrick, and 
Foote, and Macready been enabled to fill their houses. Young officers, 
clerks in public offices, and tradesmen’s apprentices have been lured from 
their clubs and lodging-houses by the graceless attractions offered at the 
different burlesque theatres, and the theatres have not been slow {o outrival 
each other in their allurements. Things had come to this pass, that no man 
or woman with any appreciation of wholesome amusement, or indeed with 
any sense of modesty, could venture within the walls of nine out of every 
ten theatres in London. But when matters get to their very worst they be- 
gin to mend, and this year, I am glad to say, the tide of propriety has 
commenced to flow. 

Among the miscellaneous duties attached to the office of the Lord Cham- 
berlain is the ‘‘ oversight of the Queen’s musicians, comedians, trumpeters, 


| ete.,” and all theatres in towns in which a royal palace is situated require 


to be licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, and no new play can be produced 
anywhere without his license. The Lord Chamberlain, who is a very high 
officer of state, a member ez officio of the Cabinet, though he never attends 
it, and overwhelmed with more prominent if not more important functions, 
does not himself discharge the censorial duties of his office. He has an 
‘** Examiner of Plays,” who licenses new plays or adaptations of old ones, 
inspects all the theatres under the Lord Chamberlain’s jurisdiction, grants 
or suspends or withdraws licenses, and generally devotes himself to the 
propriety of the theatres. Some months ago the examiner, who had, perhaps, 
grown too old in the service, was succeeded by a man of determination and 
ability, and his whole energies have been given to the purification of the 
theatrical stables ; and, considering the short time he has been employed in 
this good work, he has swept them fairly clean. Licenses have been refused 
in more than one instance, and censures and warnings have been freely ad- 
ministered. The effect of this energetic action has been that several thea- 
tres have changed hands, new programmes have been prepared, a different 
stamp of performers has been engaged, a wholesomer tone pervades the 
theatrical atmosphere, and three or four different houses are filled every 
night by ladies and gentlemen who have hardly been within the doors of a 
London theatre, except during the opera season, for years. 

One small theatre, the Prince of Wales’s, has, during all this time, main- 
tained itself with perfect propriety, and, by the careful selection of the pieces 
performed and the excellence of the leading performers, it has succeeded in 
gaining a considerable reputation both as a theatre and as a training-school 
for actors. It is a bijou-theatre, not much bigger than a large-sized draw- 
ing-room. Both stage and auditorium are tastefully and appropriately 
fitted up ; the company is small but admirably chosen ; and the orchestra, 
which is efficiently trained and conducted, performs not in the body of the 
house, but underneath the stage—an arrangement which has the double 
advantage of gaining space and moderating or deadening the sound of the 
more ambitious instruments. In this little theatre what may be called 
Among the writers 
of this modern comedy the late Mr. Robertson is the most eminent. His 
plays are, like Mr. Trollope’s works, slight, easy, and unimpassioned. Not 
oue of them can be said to have a plot of any real interest, but by skilful 
dialogue, a nice arrangement of contrivances which are effective on the 
stage, and a delicate insight into the kind of everyday incidents that amuse 
or interest the public, he has managed to make almost every play he has 
His best known pieces are ‘* Play,” of which the 
scene is laid at Baden-Baden, in the good old gambling days, during the 


| summer months when it is thronged with English tourists radiant with 


‘*Ours,” in which the Crimean War figures prominently, 
and English vanity is flattered by the opportunity of gazing wpon the for- 
titude of British officers braving the horrors of a Crimean winter and being 
jolly under the most trying circumstances ; ‘‘ Caste,” in which the English 
notion that one man is not as good as another, if the one man belongs to 
the aristocratic classes and the other does not, is pleasantly ridiculed ; and 
‘‘ Society,” in which the struggles of the nouveaux riches to get into society 
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These plays were all, I think, written for the company at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, and they have mainly contributed to its popularity. There 
is very little in any of these pieces, or indeed in any of Mr. Robertson’s 
plays, that could offend the most critical taste, or perhaps even the most 
prudish, But there isa curious sameness and want of versatility in the lead- 
ing idea of nearly all of them, and that idea is the superiority in the world, 
and especially in the matrimonial world, of intellect and refinement over 
money. There is nearly always an interesting student, a man of letters, of 
good family but impoverished means, a wealthy member of the commercial 
classes trusting exclusively to his money, and a beautiful and accomplished 
heiress—generally an orphan. Designing aunts or worldly mothers intend 
the heiress for the millionaire, but destiny is too strong for them, and the 
heiress marries the pauper. This is the string on which Mr. Robertson 
always plays. There is not much novelty nor originality in it, but, thanks 
to the excellent acting of the company and the careful attention to all the 
dramatic proprieties and situations in the several pieces, it seems never to 
pall upon the audience. There is but one drawback to the success of this 
house, and that is its situation. Professional and social exigencies have 
so ordered life in London that your whole day is disarranged each time 
you think of going toatheatre. People breakfast late, go late to work, come 
home to a late dinner, and after dinner it is too late to do anything but 
go to bed. Public offices follow Parliamentary hours and do not open 
much before mid-day. If a man has anything to do, and does not begin 
to do it till twelve o’clock, he cannot finish it till six or seven ; and as the 
theatres generally commence about those hours, it is obvious that, if they are 
situated some miles from where most people live, most people will not go 
often to them. The Prince of Wales’s Theatre has always suffered from 
this inconvenience, and though it has done its best to counteract it by 
commencing as late as theatrical customs permit, it has only partially 
succeeded. 

Seeing this inconvenience of situation, and desiring to attract the best 
kind of audience to his house, Mr. Hare, for some years the leading come- 
dian at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, has just opened the Court Theatre, 
on the skirts of Belgravia, and it is expected that, during the season which 
commences after Easter, this house will be well frequented. I went there 
on Thursday night, and, although the Easter recess had commenced, and 
people were flocking out of London all day, and many do not care to go to 
places of amusement on Good Friday Eve, I was surprised to see so good a 
house. The building is small, but, in all the splendor of its new decora- 
tions and fresh colors, it looked bright, and clean, and promising. The 
piece performed, ‘ Lady Flora,’ has been written by a new play-writer in 
avowed imitation of Mr. Robertson ; it is even said that it was written for 
a bet in some surprisingly short space of time—twenty-four hours, I was 
told—to show how easily Mr. Robertson could be imitated ; and the author. 
it must be admitted, has caught to perfection the manner of his model. 
The Lady Flora is the ordinary heiress of Mr. Robertson's play, without 
father or mother, but with boundless wealth. She has been engaged since 
childhood to her cousin, a jolly, good-looking, rollicking Englishman, fond 
of shooting and hunting, and very little else, a sort of refined Tony Lump- 
kin of the present day. He has a couple of friends staying with him—a 
sporting squire and the tutor or ‘‘coach” of his college. There are two 
other characters—an old Anglicized French duke and his ward, Sophie 
Duchesne by name, who returns home from India unexpectedly, and, after 
turning her guardian’s house upside down, completes the catastrophe by 
assisting Lady Flora to transfer her affections from her cousin to his 
“*coach,” and by engaging herself to Lady Flora’s cousin. 
much in such a play. It wants plot and point, and, if badly acted, would 
Le dull. But it moves pleasantly from scene to scene; the dialogue is 
sparkling and easy ; the situations are natural, and the acting is admirable. 
A comfortable theatre, within easy reach of most people’s houses, an excel- 
lent company, well-selected, amusing plays, refined acting, and an entire 
absence of impropriety, are not often found in combination in this country. 
If this revival or adaptation of good modern English comedy should be as 
well supported es it deserves to Le, we shall have a new source of legitimate 
amusement in this metropolis for which many of us will be grateful. 


There is not 


PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH CONFLICT IN PRUSSIA. 
Berry, March 28, 1875. 
sles prediction I ventured to make in my last letter has been fulfilled, 
viz., the funds hitherto contributed by the state for the maintenance 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Prussia are no longer to be paid to any 


of the archbishops or bishops contravening the laws of the state. Dr. 
Falk declared that the measure had not been brought about by the Eneve- 








lical of February 5, though it was due to this last brufum fulmen of the 
Vatican that it was already at so early a day submitted to the approval of 
the Landtag. This statement is of importance as a further proof show 
firmly the Government is resolved ‘to fight it out on this line.” It may 
also perhaps be taken as an indication that the rumor was not without 
foundation that. in ease the bishops had dared to make an official publica- 
tion of the Eneyelical, a sweeping removal had been decided upon by the 
Government. And everything else points the same way. Nothing new ts 
said in the debates on the Church question—it would, indeed, be hard to 
find anything new to say about it—but the manner in which things are 
said has undergone a considerable change. On the side of the State party 
there is comparatively very little feeling shown, but their adversaries are 
handled in a 
out the two reasons of this remarkable change. 


much rougher way. Bismarck has very clearly pointed 
Windthorst had again 
sought shelter behind the shot-and-shell-proof rampart of the Ultramon 
tanes : the command to obey God rather than man. Amid theapplause of 
the majority, Bismarck followed on his heels and sat down close by his side 
He declared that he not only entirely agreed with the gentleman from 
Meppen, he (Bismarck) was really convinced of that eternal truth and 
acknowledged its binding force without any reservation ; hence he could 
not, upon the bidding of the Pope, war upon his king, to whom he owed 
obedience by the law of God, but would, from the fulness of his heart, 
repeat the old Prussian war-cry, ‘* With God for king and fatherland.” 
The Ultramontanes, and they alone, could not join him in this war-ery, 
therefore they, and they alone, stood as enemies against all the rest of the 
people. 
ministers, because it is only now that they have given 


Never before has this been said with such directness by any of the 
up all hope, not oniy 
of a reconciliation, but also of any compromise for a long time to come. 
They are satisfied that they are to have war, and consequently they are de- 
termined to wage it as a war must be waged in order to be successful 
And they feel much surer now that they will wage it suecessfully than they 
did a year or even six monthsago. Windthorst had boasted of the grow- 
ing strength of the Ultramontanes, ‘* Ah, gentlemen,” 
‘** rest assured I too have grown stronger.” 


sismarck replied, 
Windthorst proves how well he 
is aware of that by crying at the top of his voice, like an auctioneer, 
liberal notions of the best-approved pattern. 
picions about bacon roasted in that kitchen. 
sently. 


But the mice have their 
or 


sus- 
this a word or two pre- 

The Government does not pretend that the withdrawal of its contribu- 
tion to the support of the Cathelie Church can of itself have any material 
effect, because it amounts to only about a million thalers. The sum, 
though large enough to be regretted, is altogether too small to work as a 
check upon the Church's power of action. Bismarck calculated that, if he 
had to appraise the Holy Father and his Jesuits, he would put them down 
for about 209,000,000 : he thought he had pretty good information, and 
this estimate was not any too high. And this sum he declared amply 
sufficient not only to live upon quite eomfortably, but also ** to take part in 
the game of high politics.” So he is far from deceiving himself about 
the direct force of his last blow ; on the contrary, at the outset, he spoiled 
the pleasure of his adversaries in afterwards taunting him with its ineffee- 
tiveness. At the same time, he stated with great precision and directness 
why he had dealt it, nevertheless : cannot afford to serve as a laugh- 
ing-stock to the whole world for furnishing, ourselves, to our enemies the 
means with which they fight us. It is this declaration which makes the 
provisional and conditional withdrawal of the contribution perhaps the most 
incisive measure the Government has thus far ventured upon. Even from 
the most simple-minded peasant the fact can no longer he concealed that 
the Ultramontanes will, in the fullest sense of the term, be considered as 
enemies of the state so long as they do not unreservedly submit to the 
of the law. It 
make their choice whom they will acknowledge as sovereign. 


we 


supremacy is 2 question of sovereignty, and they have to 
Bismarck 
had already defined his standpoint with the utmost clearness when he 
said, two or three years ago : 


reignty of the laws.” 


** Sovereignty isone and indivisible, the sove- 


From the purely material point of view the Ultramontanes will, in the 
course of time, suffer much more from the new law which secures the com- 
munities a share in the administration of church property. 
sition to this law was comparatively weak, because the great majority of 


The oppo- 


the Ultramontanes did not dare to claim the ownership of the church pro- 
perty for the church taken as a whole. 
| ever, be mentioned that he was a Polish priest—was bold enough not only 
to assert that, but also to draw the conclusion from it that in fact the 
Pope, as the head of the Church and the vicarius Christi, was the only and 
‘ absolute owner, 


Only one delegate—it should, how- 


Windthorst, without exposing himself in such a gross 


The 


lie declared ** the 
true essence of the 
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manner, actually came to about the same conclusion. 
hierarchical constitution” to be **the nature, the 

‘and therefore the administration of the church property had to be 
F'oer- 


church,’ 
left « **the hierarchy.” The Government-Commissioner 
hat the Obertribunal (Superior Court), in 
declared the 
*h property, and therefore everything relating to the 
vidently to fall under the civil law. It was the honest 


vreminding him t 
he Landrech?, had 


communities to be the 


alk asserted that this was quite a general question, ‘‘ an 
organizing law,” and that it could net, with justice, be counted among the 
*conflict-laws.” On the otier hand, it is undeniable that it has been the 
conflict which has caused the Government to clear away the old rubbish 
from this ** general question,” in regard to which hitherto hardly anything 
was clear and certain but that the Minister Ladenberg, by a circular of 
bishops. 
good deal towards emancipating the Catholics from Rome, by getting them 
gradually accustomed to think and to act for themselves. An immediate 
effect is as little to be expected from it as from the older law, which, in cer- 
tain eventualities, gives the community the right to elect themselves a 
Both these laws are steps in the right direction, and if not we, at 


priest, 
They both carry 


least our children will live to see their beneficial effect. 
the principle of self-government into the church, and that is indeed much 
gained. 


’ 


slow growth, 


the great stumbling-block of the French since 1789. 


Windthorst has learned something from Bismarck. You remember how | 
Bismarck, in the first great crisis of his revolutionary political career, tried | 


to effect a sudden turn in the strong current of public opinion by promising 
a German parliament and universal suffrage. ‘These promises apparently 
stood in such a contrast with the former policy of the ‘‘ Junker ” that all 
over South Germany they were considered as absolutely ludicrous, 
member a well-known professor in Heidelberg saying : 
forth by this hand, are 


stove, 


oonday, forgetting, however, the old Roman adage : ‘‘ Si duo 
The other day he declared in the Landtag that 


into bright m 


faciunt idem non est idem.” 


no peace was possible until we adopted the American system, viz., the com- | 
Bismarck’s bold bidding for the | 


favor of liberal men was grimly laughed at because one did not as yet | 
| command,” and I went on to say that ‘‘few writers or speakers use as 


plete separation of church and state. 


know the man. Windthorst’s bidding for the favor of the doctrinarians 


among the Liberal parties and of the unreflecting masses was forgotten the | 


very day it was made, because the system he represents has been known 


these fifteen hundred years, 


In the very same speech he demanded ‘at least” a separate 


sonatas, 


Catholic Minister of Worship (Cultusminister). 


separate Minister of Worship for the Calvinists, Jews, Mennonites, ete., ete. 


It has to be kept well in mind that our Minister of Worship has nothing | 
| ordinary purposes” by most writers and speakers, for I expressly said that 


| some orators were able, upon occasion, toemploy one-half of the vast stock of 


whatever to do with religion as such, and this is what Windthorst wants to 


do away with as a first step towards introducing the American system, 


Certainly no American need be told that as soon as the churches, not as | 
organizations and corporations with certain rights and privileges under the | 


laws of the state, but as the exponents of ceriain religious creeds, became the 
obje 


ution, Separation of church and state in the mouth of a 


cism, and perse 
Windthors 
over the Roman Catholic Church asa civil organization and incorporation, 
and [ hav 

There is, howeve 
question. We have not to ask: 
the United States ? but, How would it work with us ? 


yet to learn that this is the American system. 


How has the American system worked in 


could hardly get so far as to put this latter question, for it must be clear to | 
every calm and sober observer at first sight that at present it would be ab- | 


solutely impossible for us to make the trial. We have to deal with institu- 


tions whose age is reckoned by hundreds of years, and which have in such | 


& manner grown into our life as individuals and as a social and political 
body, that to tear them asunder with one jerk might prove fatal to our very 
xistence as a nation and as one of the leading peoples of the civilized 


, 


N 


January 6, 1849, had renounced ail the rights of the state in favor of the | 
And it is as undeniable that, in the long run, the law will do a | 


But self-government, in order to be beneficial, must be a plant of | 
This the liberal parties are aware of, and they have made wp | 
their minds to work and wait with patience, while the leader of our Ultra- | and candid criticism we invite, but we think ourselves entitled to sympathy 


montanes affects to ignore entirely this all-important truth, which has been | 


I re- | 
‘* These baits, held | 
not good enough to entice a dog from behind the | 
Now, Windthorst seems to think us sufliciently accustomed to such | 


sudden changes to treat us also on his part to such a jump from midnight | 
| words composing the vocabulary of most writers and speakers, and espe- 


Windthorst’s separation of church and state | 


has as little to do with the American system as a bagpipe with Mozart’s | 
| tice to Prof. Holden, I ought to say that I know nothing of his criticisms 
This demand very clearly | except as they are reported in the paragraph referred to, and therefore it is 


shows what his system is, which, if consistently carried out, would require a | possible that he may have been aware that in estimating the number of 


‘t of the official duties of the Minister of Worship, all the fetters would | 
be broken which thus far have chained down religious intolerance, fanati- 


simply means that the sovereignty of the state shall not extend | 
| addressed could not fail to understand, namely, that in estimating the 


‘yet another and much more important side to the | 


And even more : we | 
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world. Look at the first Revolution of France, aud you will see the awful 
consequences of such a clean, sharp cut into what has grown into existence 
in the course of centuries. One must not forget that these institutions are 
not mere artificial creations. To blow them up over-night is to stab the 
mass of the people to the very heart in their received ideas, in their cherished 
habits, in their deep-rooted prejudices. The mass of our people are about 
as well prepared to see the American system adopted on a sudden as they 
are to bow their knees once more to Odin. Look on the Government—this 
Government, leading the onslaught of the Liberals on the Ultramontanes— 
and you will see how well we are fitted for a separation of church and 
state. Only four weeks ago.I wrote you about the new law rendering civil 
marriage obligatory ; now I have to write you that in Potsdam a teacher 
has been dismissed because he did not go with his bride to a clergyman 
after having contracted his marriage before a civil magistrate. Dr. Falk 
felt the unspeakable shame and scandal at least so mach as to pretend that 
there had been also some other reasons at work. But you find prominent 
men among the Liberal parties openly and unreservedly justifying the course 
of the Government. 

It would take not only a very conceited man but also a very superficial 
thinker to venture at this time to predict where we shall finally land in 
this conflict with Rome. Perhaps it will be at the American system, per- 
haps ata very different thing. Those who are able to look beyond the 
incidents of the day, and who understand the true nature of this war, 
should not merely ask where we are standing just now. Let them not turn 
their backs upon us because we have not yet arrived here or there. Honest 


and toa word of cheer as long as we move, if, upon the whole, we are 
moving in the right direction. 
Correspondence. 


MILTON’S AND SHAKSPERE’S VOCABULARIES. 


To THE Eprtor or THE NATION : 

Sm : I beg you to allow me space in your columns for a word in reply 
toa paragraph in the Nation of February 25, 1875 (p. 134), quoting from 
Professor Holden some strictures upon my estimates of the number of 


cially of the poems of Milton and the dramas of Shakspere. 

On pages 181 and 182 of my ‘Lectures on the English Language’ [ 
spoke on both these points, observing as to the first that most persons ‘* use 
for ordinary purposes but a very small proportion of the words they have at 


many as ten thousand words, ordinary persons, of fair intelligence, not 
above three or four thousand.” I certainly did not suppose that any intel- 
ligent reader could misunderstand me as meaning in the second of these 
clauses any different use of words from that indicated in the first. In jus- 


words at ‘‘ his command” at 30,000, he does not in the least impugn the 
statement I made as to the proportion of words ‘at command” used ‘for 


words composing the English tongue, which I estimated roughly at one hun- 
dred thousand. 

With respect to the poetic and dramatic vocabularies of Milton and 
Skakspere, Prof. Holden’s statistics are entirely erroneous, at least if we use 
word in the sense in which, in such discussions, all philologists would agree 
in employing it, while my own, I believe, will be found to be strictly accu- 
rate. I did not think it necessary to state what I supposed the public I 
number of words I took only the simple or stem, not the inflected, forms of 
the voeables, and, therefore, that I did not count man, man’s, men, men’s, 
as four, Jove, lovest, loves, loved, lovedest, loving, as six, or even varying 
forms, as amid and amidst, or whtle, whilst, as two. 

My estimates were made upon actual count of the words in Todd’s 
‘Verbal Index to Milton,’ as corrected and enlarged by Cleveland, and Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s ‘Concordance to Shakspere.’ 1 have preserved my original 
memoranda of the number of words under each letter in the former, and 
have recounted half of the alphabet, taken at random, with little or no 


| discrepancy from the first enumeration. The total number of words that are 


words—not mere accidents of words—in this Index, excluding, of course, 
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proper names, is between 7,500 and 7,600. But Cleveland omitted, as he 
says, ‘‘the articles; most of the pronouns, such as thee, whom, his, ete. : 
all the conjunctions ; many adverbs ; most of the prepositions, and such 
adjective-pronouns as present no striking idea, as all, both, each, etc.” 


The N 


ation. 


time. As to what the Commissioners said, or did not say, we must 
decline to be held responsible for the charge brought by our 


| correspondent.—Eb. NATION. ] 


What he means by this is, that he omitted the repetitions of such words, for | 


of many of them he gives one or more exemplifications. 


I have madeacare- | 


ful estimate of the words so omitted, and find that it falls far short of five | 


hundred, and hence I repeat my original statemeyf, that there occur ‘in 
the poems of Milton not above eight thousand” words. 

I have neither time nor eyesight to repeat my enumeration of the words 
in Mrs. Clarke’s ‘Concordance,’ but it was made at the same time and on the 
same principles as my computation of Milton’s vocabulary, and I have entire 
confidence in its accuracy. Prof. Holden finds in Mrs. Clarke’s ‘ Concord- 
ance’ 24,000 words, in Milton 17,000. To obtain this result, he must have 
counted not words, but titles of reference, and therefore, with him, loud, 
louder, loudest count three, need (verb), needest, needs, needed, needing, five, 
while in both cases I consider the varied forms as all making but one word. 
The absurdity of this method of computation wiil appear more glaring if 
we apply it to the comparison of different languages in point of copious- 
ness, and, to be consistent, Prof Holden must maintain that a savage lan- 
guage, composed of only a few hundred of word-signs of ideas, but with 
thousands of inflexional forms for each verb and dozens of cases for each 
noun, is richer than the most copious literary tongue existing. 


Gerorce P. Marsu. 
Rome, March 23, 1875. 





“SECOND STAGE OF WISCONSIN RAILROAD LEGISLATION,” 
To THE Epiror oF Tux NATION: 


Sir : In your issue of March 18, I find misrepresentations of so gross a 
character, concerning the recent railroad legislation in this State, as to de- 
mand correction. 

It was doubtless the intention of your correspondent, ‘‘F. R. L.,” to 
make a true showing of the character of the Wisconsin Legislature and 
the temper of our people, as well as truthfully to report the acts and 
opinions of the Railroad Commissioners, Unfortunately, however, he has 
done neither of these things. The inference is, that he wrote of legislative 
matters without full information. For, had he carefully and impartially 
watched the transportation controversy from the beginning, he would have 
reached different conclusions. He would have known, and so assured the 
Nation, that the people of Wisconsin mean no injustice to the railroad cor- 
porations ; that the ‘* Potter Law” was not the fruit of a deliberate pur- 
pose on the part of the public to prescribe arbitrary rates of transportation, 
without knowledge of whether those rates were just, but rather the unex- 
pected result of a scramble between parties for the ‘‘ Granger” vote, as a 
means to future political ascendancy ; and that a legislature whose 
members were nominated while yet the corporations were refusing obedi- 
ence to the law, and elected, many of them, under public pledges on that 
account to preserve that law intact, was not the body to fairly represent the 
public sentiment after the acquiescence of the corporations in the decision of 
the Supreme Court had softened the temper of the people, and favorably 
disposed them towards a judicious revision of the statute. 

Of your correspondent’s misrepresentations of the Commissioners ex- 
planation is not so easy. These are his words : 


‘‘The Commissioners stated, not only in the Assembly but before the 
committees, and privately, that their bill was by them intended as a ste 
towards the inauguration of a system under which the earnings of all capi- 
tal should be regulated by legislation.” 


This statement is absolutely and utterly false. The Commissioners not 
only did not so state, either ‘‘in the Assembly, before the committees,” or 
** privately,” but even the thought of such a system as is here alluded to 
has never so much as entered into their minds. 

If the reliance of the Nation is upon such correspondence, its sweeping 
editorial assaults upon the integrity of a great people are explained without 
difficulty. Their justification is hardly possible. 

Respectfully, 


Joun W. Hoyr. 
Mapison, Wis., April, 1875. 


[What we have said with regard to the “integrity of a great 
people,” or rather with regard to the safety of investments in Wis- 
consin, has not been based upon the statement quoted above, but 
on the general tendency of Wisconsin legislation, as we have seen it 
exhibited in public acts and declarations for a considerable space of 








Notes. 


pipe YOUNG & CO. have in press ‘ A Christian Painter of the Nine. 
teenth Century,’ being the life of Hippolyte Flandrin, by the author 
of the ‘ Life of Bossuet ’ lately reviewed by our Paris correspondent.—— 
‘Madame Récamier and her Friends’ and * The Defence of Guenevere, 
and Other Poems,’ by William Morris, will be published in May by Roberts 
Bros., Boston. G. P. Putnam's Sons will reprint here an English work 
entitled ‘ The Keys of the Creeds,’ which is described as an attempt to apply 
to the world’s creeds the physical theory of natural development.——lIt is 
too late for competitors from this side of the water, but we note the fact 
that on May 1a prize of fifty pounds is to be awarded in London for the ** best 
essay showing the expediency of an address by the House of Commons to the 
Queen, in favor of such a rubrical revision of the services of the State Church 
as will abrogate the threat of everlasting perdition to those of her Majesty's 





subjects who do not agree with the doctrines contained in the Athanasian 
Creed.” The Atheneum states that Dr. Burton, the historian of Scotland, 
is engaged upon a ‘History of Great Britain during the Reign of Queen 
Anne,’ which will fill two volumes A life of the late General Nino 
Bixio, by Giuseppe Guerzoni, has appeared in Florence ——We learn that 








Miss E. P. Peabody's Kindergarten Messenger is in need of a wider support 
to ensure its continuance much longer. It is a useful little periodical, and we 
should regret to see it stop, especially since the editor seeks no profit beyond 
The triple number for the first three months 
of the year contains many valuable suggestions for mothers as well as for 
professional teachers in the Kindergarten. The subscription price is one 
dollar. Miss Peabody’s address is 19 Follen Street, Cambridge, Mass. We 
may as well mention here a *‘ Hand-book of Friébel’s Method,’ based on his 
writings and those of Baroness Bertha von Marenholtz-Bilow, by Hermann 
Goldammer, of which a third edition has just appeared (Berlin : Carl Habel) 
in two volumes, with numerous illustrations. Mr. John T. Wood will 
deliver two lectures on Ephesus at the Cooper Union this evening and Satur- 
day evening (April 22, 24) at eight o'clock. 


the expenses of publication. 





Mr. Green, i 1 his 
‘Short History of the English People,’ p. 493, makes a curious mistake. 
He says : ** The words of a well-known minister show how hard it was even 


—.A correspondent writes us from Boston as follows ; 


for the sternest enthusiasts to tear themselves from their native land. ‘1 
shall call that my country,’ said John Winthrop, in answer to feelings of 
this sort, ‘where I may most glorify God and enjoy the presence of my 
dearest friends.” The extract here given from the ‘ Life and Letters of 
John Winthrop’ forms a part of perhaps the most charming letter in the 
whole collection. It is found, p. 276, Vol. L., in the letter of John Win- 
throp, jr.. to his father, in which he announces his return to England from 
the Continent after an absence of more than a year. Neither the father 
nor the son was a minister, and the language which Mr. Green’s English 
readers might think the didactic expression of a Nonconformist preacher, 
simply indicates the fervid and lofty spirit of the Puritan gentry who 
founded the colony of Massachusetts Bay. 

—Although Hebrew ceased to be a living language about two thousand 
years ago, Hebrew literature did not come to an end with the Old Testa- 
ment. On the contrary, there grew up amongst the Jews—‘‘ the people of 
the book,” as the Koran styles them—an immensely rich post-biblical lite- 
rature ; and even at the present time many Hebrew books are still written 
and published, particularly in Eastern Europe. In far, 
only one Hebrew work has been produced, viz., * Abney Yehoshu’a’ (a com- 
mentary on a tractate of the Mishnah, called Adoth), by Joshua Falk, 
which was printed in this city in 1860. 


America, thus 


it is possible that some other 
Hebrew authors may have come over to this country ; but, if so, we believe 
none of them found enough stimulus in the American atmosphere to eon- 
tinue his literary labors. We can at this moment call to mind only one 
Hebrew author of note who immigrated to the United Siates, namely, P. 
M. Heilprin (misspelled Heilpern in Fiirst’s ‘ Bibliotheca Judaica’ and the 
catalogues of Zedner and Roest), who died January 30, 1863, in Washing- 
ton City. Two works from his pen, of considerable interest (*Teshuboth 
Beanshey Aven’ and ‘Eben Bo‘han’), were published in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in 1845 and 1846 respectively. During the past two hundred years 


much has been done towards founding and furthering the science of Hebrew 
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learning, two Christian scholars, Bartolocci and Wolf. Of Jews 
ibored with great success in this field, Shabthai Bass, Azulai, Zunz, Stcin- 
schneider, 
With these 
the compiler of * Catalog der Hebraica und Judaica aus der L. Rosen- 
Bibliothek’ (Amsterdam, 1875). 


work we are indebted to the present owner (son of the late owner and 


who 
iirst, and Zedner deserve especial acknowledgment and praise. 
eminent Hebrew bibliographers must be classed Mr. M. Roest, 
the 
thalschen For a copy of this valuable 
founder) of the great Rosenthal library, Mr. George Rosenthal, the banker, 
by whose directions it has been prepared. The catalogue, a highly interest- 
ing supplement to which is in fluent Hebrew, from the pen of the collector 
himself, is very attractively printed, in two bulky volumes. 
graphical information which it imparts is rich, and can be relied on as cor- 
rect and trustworthy. Indeed, we had no right to expect any but a perfect- 
ly trustworthy work from the hands of such a thorough and conscientious 
cataloguer as Mr. Roest was known to be. Previous literary productions of 
a similar nature had won for him an excellent reputation as a profaund 
connoisseur of Hebrew literature. We have had time thus far to examine 
the catalogue but cursorily, but this has been sufficient to convince us that 
the errors of Mr. Roest’s predecessors have here been silently corrected. 
Thus, for instance, Zedner, in his *‘ Catalogue of the Hebrew Books’ in the 
British Museum, ascribed the ‘ Yalkut’ erroneously to Simon Kara, and 
identified Aaron the Levite, the author of the book ‘ ‘Hinnukh,’ who lived 
in Bareelona, with the similarly-named author of ‘ Bedek Habbayith,’ who 
A glance at the present catalogue shows that its com- 
piler, although he diligently compares Zedner and Steinschneider, was not 
a mere copyist, but that he worked independently by personal investigation 
of the original sources. We cannot conclude our notice without repeating 
the hope which we expressed some months ago (ation, No. 486, Vol. XIX.), 
that some institution or congregation may be found in America which will 
acquire the Rosenthal library, and thereby give a new stimulus to the study 
of Hebrew literature, which is too much neglected on this side of the 
Atlantie. 


was a Provencal. 


—Maurice Block, the distinguished French statistician and economist, 
recently read a paper before the French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences on some of the results of the last United States census. It 
has since been published in the Journal des Economistes, ard contains a 
great deal which, coming from such a source, is of the highest interest. 
He discusses the cause of American prosperity during the first fifty years 
of the national existence, and ascribes it in part of course to the great 
national resources of the country; in part to the national enterprise and 
ingenuity of the people ; but more than all to immigration and steam. 
But he draws attention to the fact that the ratio of increase of population, 
which remained the same from the first census down to 1860, has been 
shown by that of 1870 to have declined. And he concludes that there is 
a similar slackening of the rate of progress in everything else. He connects 
with it, as an accompaniment if not a cause, a general falling-off of morals, 


revealed in the relaxation of the ties of family and the neglect of the education | 


of the young, in the broad sense of the term, as distinguished from the com- 
munication of knowledge by means of books ; and to this latter defect he 
ascribes ‘*the greater number of American vices—the brutality, the vio- 
lence, the cruelty, the drunkenness, the frauds, the want of honor.” He 
speaks in severe terms of the corruption of American politicians, of the 
distaste of the women for the ordinary duties of home life ; makes a com- 


parison between the agricultural life of the carlier days of the Republic 
and the manufacturing life of the present day, greatly to the disadvantage 


of the latter; and concludes that if our decline is not to become steady, 
and we are again to resume our upward progress, we must reform our 
system of education, and prepare our children for the world by better 
methods and under better influences. The paper contains little that has 
not been said over and over again by economists and moralists in this country, 
but it deserves attention as the work of a foreign observer of no common 
powers and of great coolness of judgment. It has, however, the patent 
defect of treating the ten years between 1860 and 1870 as a normal period, 
of making little or no allowance for the influence of the war on manners as 
well as on industry, and of taking no notice of the efforts made to com- 
bat the evils which he points out, because these efforts, even when unsuc- 
cessful, are among the signs of recuperative force. 


—Of much greater interest than the miracle at Salette, of which we lately 
‘ount in the ation, and far more remarkable in their char- 
were the apparitions of the Virgin in Alsace-Lorraine in 1872-1873, 
seen, or supposed to be seen, by thousands,belonging to all grades of society. 
These have been described, by one who was on the spot, in Jn Neuen Reich 


gave some ac 


acter, 


N 


We mention first, as amongst the fathers of this branch of 


The biblio- | 


_ vate owners, where she performed many miraculous cures. 


| opinions. 
| seen to hurl a sword towards the Rhine ; combats took place in the air be- 
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for last year (Nos. 14, 15, 18, 19, 21). The worship of the Virgin, which 
had always existed in these provinces, assumed during the present century 
enormous proportions. In the diocese of Strassburg, for instance, there are 
sixty-nine places of pilgrimage consecrated to the Virgin, thirty-four in 
Lower and thirty-five in Upper Alsace. The disasters of 1870-71 were, it 
is well known, followed quite naturally in France by what we should call in 
this country a great religious awakening. Crowds of pilgrims flocked to 
Salette, Lourdes, and Paray-le-Monial, and the reports of new wonders and 
apparitions spread through the neighboring countries. The religious excite- 
ment in France was to a considerable extent political, and this was the ten- 
dency it early assumed in Alsace. Pamphlets containing prophetic voices 
coneerning the future of the church in France and elsewhere were industri- 
ously circulated. Even the children were not free from the feverish excite- 
ment which had seized their elders ; in the schools, in church, and at home, 
they heard constantly of oppression and persecution and of appearances of 
the Virgin. Sunday evening, the 7th cf July, 1872, four little girls, between 
seven and eleven years old, went to pick berries in the woods near Gereuth, 
and as they went they talked of the persecutions to which Christians might 
yet be exposed, and expressed their determination to die sooner than re- 
nounce their belief ; and while they wandered about, they repeated the 
Memorare. Suddenly one of the children stooped down, and saw a lady in 
white, wearing a yellow crown on which was a cross, There was also a black 
cross on her breast. The girl who first saw the apparition pointed it out to 
her companion, and then ran home in fright. The others saw the lady in 
white swing a sword or staff over the heads of soldiers who hcvered beneath 
her, and then they tooranhome. Such is the official account of the matter. 


—The apparitions continued during the summer and autumn of 1872, 


| and were witnessed by thousands, it being estimated that about fifteen 


thousand were present at Gereuth on the Christmas holidays. One of the 
most interesting things in the history of this hallucination is the means 
employed by the civil authority to control and suppress it. It was not 
deemed necessary or advisable to interfere at all at first; only the police 
forbade the remaining together at night of young people of both sexesin the 
woods where the apparitions were seen, and the burning of lights, which were 
likely to cause damage to the property of the state. As the political char- 
acter of the demonstrations grew stronger, the forest police forbade entrance 
into the woods under penalty of a fine of twenty thalers, and a company of 
soldiers was sent to enforce obedience to this order. The Virgin, however, 
kindly left the forbidden territory and appeared in a field belonging to pri- 
The Govern- 
ment was soon called on to adopt severer measures, it being apparent that 
advantage was taken of the opportunity to disseminate treasonable political 
Quite early in the history of the affair, the Virgin had been 


tween the French and Prussians, with victory for the former ; massacres 
of priests and members of religious orders were witnessed ; and finally 
the Virgin was seen standing before a closed church-door guarded by a 
Prussian. In February and March, 1873, attention was called by a pro- 
clamation to certain articles of the Code Pénal which forbade religious 
meetings except in places consecrated to that purpose, unless permission had 
previously been obtained from the authorities. These repressive measures, 
which the military caused to be duly observed, had the effect of putting an 
end to the appearances in Gereuth, but they broke out in various neighbor- 
ing towns. In Issenheim, for instance, hundreds flocked to a hut where 
the shadow of the outstretched arm of an image of the” Virgin was seen 
to move on the wall by the light of flickering lamps. The crowd sen- 
sibly diminished when the authorities had the image placed on the outer 
wall in broad daylight. By the end of May the manifestations gradually 
disappeared. Although some instances of fraud were detected, it is un- 
doubtedly true that most of the witnesses were sincere in their belief that 
they had really seen the Virgin. 


—Dr. Friedrich von Bezold, author of ‘ Kénig Sigmund und die Reichs- 
kriege gegen die Husiten,’ has recently published a thin book (114 pages), a 
study ‘zur Geschichte des Husitentums.’ It is a very complete and per- 
spicuous discussion of the relation of the Hussite revolution to the history 
of civilization of the time, eminently calm and impartial, and based upon 
the study of new and important materials. The effect of these civil wars 
he depicts as deplorable in the extreme, putting back civilization like the 
Thirty Years’ War or the War of the Roses, and resulting in ecclesiastical 
despotism and feudal tyranny. At the same time, he vindicates the cha- 
racter of the movement from many of the standing accusations. His view 
js that, while the sentiment of nationality had much to do with it—in resist- 
ing the Germanizing process which had extirpated Slavism in Lusatia, 
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Silesia, ete.—yet this was not its principal characteristic, as Hifler and 
others would make out. It was primarily a religious movement, an out- 
growth of the religious controversies of the fourteenth century, and a protest 
against the corruptions and the doctrines of the church. The national and 
the remarkable social characteristics of the movement—which one might 
think peculiar to the nineteenth century, so levelling are they—are, how- 
ever, described, as well as its religious aspect, and form a very instructive 
portion of the work. At the same time, it is shown that the Taborites 
were far from being such fanatic barbarians as they are generally depicted ; 
their leaders were men of learning and culture, well versed in controversial 
theology. Dr. Bezold shows, too, that the horrors attributed to them have 
been exaggerated, and that, at any rate, they were not the aggressors ; the 
atrocities were begun by their opponents, and only taken up by them in the 
way of retaliation. 
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—The trial of Count von Arnim, aside from its political bearings, will 
long retain its interest as a judicial cause célébre ; and the exceptional posi- 
tion of the chief counsel for the defence, the eminent Professor von Holtz- 
endorff, well justifies the republication of his speech, with a preface and 
notes, which he has undertaken (Berlin : C. Pfeiffer'sche Buchhandlung). 
The court, in its decision, substantially adopted the views of the defence, 


Von Arnim being fully exonerated from the grave charges of the Public | 
* . . . 

Prosecutor, and found guilty of a light misdemeanor only. Indeed, the | 

unusual rigor of the preliminary proceedings against the accused was effec- | 


tually shown by the defence to have rested on but a slender legal basis. 
Professor von Holtzendorff divided the diplomatic papers, the retention or 
absence of which formed the object of the accusation against Von Arnim, 
into removed (¢rans/ocirfe), retained, and missing papers. Concerning the 
first class, specified as the Roman correspondence, Von Arnim may have 
had sincere doubts as to the propriety of depositing them in the archives 


of the German Embassy at Paris, especially at a time when he was himself | 


being transferred to Constantinople. 
von Arnim on application. 
to the personal quarrels between Bismarck and Arnim, and the right of 
retaining them was claimed to the last by the Count, who produced them 
in court under protest. The missing papers turned up partly in Paris and 
partly in Berlin, but by far the greater part could not be found, and it was 
never ascertained when, where, and how they had disappeared. .Thus, 
while the Roman correspondence, the most important of all, was readily 
delivered up by Von Arnim, the missing papers were of a comparatively 
indifferent character, so that the assumption of an intent on the part of 
Count von Arnim to publish the papers to the prejudice of Prince Bismarck 
could not be seriously entertained. 
tinction between the papers, but nevertheless made them the ground of 
several distinct charges. 
secution simultaneously regarded the same papers as public documents of 
the highest importance, and as objects of no intrinsic value in themselves, 


These papers were returned by Count 


thereby making one and the same offence punishable under two different | 


statutes of the Jaw. Von Holtzendorff furthermore contested the legality 
of considering diplomatic correspondence in the light of public records 


(Urkunden), the very nature of such correspondence often shunning pub- ! 


licity. The definition of the term Urkunde he pronounced one of the most 
difficult in the whole range of jurisprudence, drawing a sharp line between 
historical and judicial records. Count von Arnim, he argued, may have 
been careless in the manner of guarding his diplomatic papers, but even 
this does not establish the fact of a disciplinary offence, inasmuch as the 
routine of the diplomatic service of Germany is not regulated by any fixed 
principles. There is no system of registering diplomatic correspondence to 
which Von Arnim was bound to conform, and even the traditions of the 
Prussian school of diplomacy in which he had been brought up afforded 
him no precedent for his position as German Ambassador. Archives were 
originally simply the repositories of secret documents, the manner of secret- 
ing them being left to the discretion of the ambassador. When secresy is 
the chief object to be attained, an ambassador may even burn the docu- 
ments which he otherwise would not consider safe. The right of the Ger- 
man Empire as such to the papers retained by Von Arnim can by no means 
be established. Diplomatic communications from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to an ambassador are often couched in the form of a private letter ; 
and the vagueness of the terms “official ” and ‘‘ uncflicial” in this relation 
is manifest from the fact that a third form, ‘‘ semi-official,” is frequently 
used to denote certain diplomatic emanations. The accused had never 
denied the possession of the papers characterized as removed and retained, 
and the disappearance of the papers of the third class may be accounted for 
by a lack of method in Count von Arnim without resorting to a worse con- 
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The second class consisted of letters relating | 


The Public Prosecutor made no dis- | 


Professor von Holtzendorff showed that the pro- | 
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struction. Lastly, the irritating character of Bismarck’s letters suffieiently 
explained the unwillingness of Count von Arnim to part with them ; while 
great domestic afflictions which occurred at the same time would go far to 
excuse his negligence in carefully collecting all his papers on his departure 
from Paris. 

—The Russische Revue for December has an important article by the 
famous Persian scholar, Fr. Spiegel, on the gain accruing to geography and 
ethnology from the decipherment of the old Persian cuneiform inseriptions. 
The Imperial Geographical Society of Russia published in 1856 Volume I, 
of a translation with additions of Ritter’s ‘Geography of Asia.’ For Vol- 
ume VI, on Iran—the last issue having been a part of Volume V., published 
in 1873—Dr. Spiegel’s assistance had been invoked, and his contributions 
have been already published in the Russian translation of them. Dr. Spie- 
gel’s essays in the original German were afterwards handed to the editor of 
the Russische Revue for publication in his journal. One part has the above 
title, and the remainder, discussing ‘* Iran philology and its importance with 
regard to the language and the descent of the Iranians,” was to appear in a 
subsequent number of the Revve. In the part published, Dr. Spiegel gives an 
outline of the history of the deciphering since 1838, the date of the original 
publication of Ritter’s work, and then comments upon the geographical 
limits of the districts mentioned in the three inscriptions of Behistiin, 
Persepolis, and Naqs-i-Rustam. 

—In the same number Dr. Emil Schmidt points out a few errors in the 
general map of Central Asia, published in 1874 by the Royal Military Geo- 
graphical Institute of Vienna ; and W. Kippen describes at some length 
excursions which he made last year in the Baidar Valley in the Crimea. A 
large part of Képpen’s article treats of the megalithic monuments of the 
Crimea : only a few menhirs, or upright stones like those of the western 
part of Europe, occur here, but dolmens resembling these found in Brit- 
tany are very common. The author, without professing to be an expert in 
the matter, is inclined to agree with Desor and Bonstetten that the dol- 
mens, on account of their singularity, the difficulty of constructing them, 
and their general resemblance, must be ascribed to one and the same peo- 
pie ; but unlike Bonstetten, whom he interprets as holding that the dolmen- 
builders continually emigrated from one country to another without leaving 
remnants behind, he believes that their blood, though by no means un- 
mixed, still flows in the veins of the present inhabitants of the dolmen 
regions, The author gives as a reason for disagreeing with Bonstetten’s 
view of the course which the dolmen-building emigrants took, that the dol- 
mens of the Crimea and the Caucasus.are of a superior character to those of 
North Germany, which Bonstetten supposes to have been occupied subse- 
quently. Terr Képpen thinks that there are not facts enough to determine 
the course actually taken by these emigrants, which is probably a sounder 
observation than his objection to Bonstetten, because there may have been 
an emigration, and according to Bonstetten's route. Yet the use of the dol- 
mens may, according to Képpen himself, have continued longer in some 
places than elsewhere, or they may have been adopted by the conquerors or 
the successors of original dolmeuites. Another article in the eleventh, or 
November, number of the Revue deserves mention, the address at the insti- 
tution of the Society of Friends of Caucasian Archrology, by Ad. Bergé, 
the vice-president of the society. 





McCOSH ON TYNDALL.* 
a the natural consequences of the sin committed by Professor Tyn- 
41 dall in the hardihood of his late Belfast address, is the revival by it of 
the inextinguishable flame of metaphysical controversy. That the address 
was not fit, in the nature of things—to say nothing of the conventions, the 
common or unwritten laws of scientific societies, which the author violated 
—appears by the consequence that the most fitting reply to it comes from 
Dr. MeCosh, Such popular organizations as the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science were copied from the aims and disciplines of the 
élite among modern scientific societies. 
schools of Baconism, designed to embody all that was of value in the 
thought and spirit of Bacon—namely, a protest against traditional authori- 
ty in science, with, of course, a recommendation of induction and of the 
inductive sciences for their value in the arts of life. As to method in 
induction, Bacon’s teaching was of ccmparatively little value. His 
really distinguishing service was in accomplishing a more or less complete 


These societies are, in a word, 


and enduring severance, at least in British thought, of physical science from 
* ‘Ideas in Nature overlooked by Dr. Tyndall: being an Examination of Dr. 
Tyndall's Belfast Address. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D.’ New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 1875. 
‘The Scottish Philosophy, Bio pogetest, peer Critical, from Hutcheson 
to Hamilton. By James Mctorh, LL.D., D.D.’ New York: Robert Carter & Proth- 
ers. 1875. 
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scholastic philosophy, and from all traditions of more ancient thought. One 


of the most interesting consequences of this movement is that the word 
**philosophy,” and even the name ‘natural philosophy,” have distinctly 
different meanings in English and in the Continental languages. The body 
of ancient traditional thought was so completely routed that its name, Phi- 
losophy, lost its meaning, and became appropriated to the knowledge and 
pursuits Socrates, it 
Lid 


l ala, 


which in ancient times divine philosophy disdained. 


ers have reproached the English for having degraded her to the kitchen. 
This recognition of the dignity of the useful and of the authority of induc- 


tion, but still more the subtler perceptions of method in induction by later 


English thinkers, and especially in the Positivism of Locke, Newton, Her- | 
schel, and J. S. Mill, have more than anything else given the English their | 


eminence in modern science. The restraints of the speculative spirit in 


scientific pursuits, determined mainly by a desire for peace with Theology 


and Philosophy, and accomplished by a division of provinces, have been the | 


chief cause of the easy triumphs of inductive evidences in the modern 
sciences of physics, astronomy, chemistry, and even geology and biology, 
over an opposition which, when roused, has carried with it the strength of 
a desperate sclf4lefence and all the gigantic forces of tradition. The best 


British thinkers, therefore, from Newton to Darwin, have respected this | 


peace ; and Dr. Tyndall has put himself out of this category by the per- 
formance that relegates him to the tender mercies of Dr. McCosh. 

As spectators of the combat, we may, however, forget the rash occasion 
which brought our scientific hero into this arena, and extend a sympathy to 
him in this relation which we withheld from him as the retiring president 
of the British Association. In the prefaces to his published address, Tyn- 
dall charges some of his critics with ‘‘a spirit of bitterness which desires, 
with a fervor inexpressible in words, my eternal ill.” 


ity and tenderness, that he and all others who have come under his influ- 
ence may be kept from all evil, temporal and eternal.” Such belligerent 


magnanimity must be very consoling to its object. 


ishe1, or at least seriously considered, views on the nature of things, and not 


alone for what we ourselves recognize as evils, may be from a sympathy | 


with a supposed unconscious, undeveloped better-self in us ; but to us, our 


conscious selves, it seems scarcely different, except in degree, from a sym- | 


pathy and a wish for our eternal welfare which would burn us at the stake. 


Indeed, the attitude is not very unlike that of picking up the fagots for a | 
spiritual cremation, of which the material symbol is now forbidden by civil- | 


ized opinion and law. To use the language of kindliness and magnanimity 


‘ , 
when every page manifests an intense, though smothered, odium theolo- | 


gicum, conceals nothing, and repels more effectively than the most open 
hostility. 


opinions in philosophy, and misinterpretations of every sign of weakness in 
them—these characterize Dr. McCosh’s treatment of those thinkers, in- 
cluded in his lately published biographies of Scottish philosophers, who dif- 
fer from him in fundamental views. 
an objett in this—were simply to frighten the faithful from any contact 
with the unholy, we can see how he might effectively keep them faithful 


through ignorance ; but if he thinks in this way to win any one to his | 


standard, we think he greatly mistakes the nature of the sceptic. 
He calls attention in his preface to the fact ‘that in this paper, under none 
of its forms, have I charged Professor Tyndall with being an atheist”; and 


near the close of his paper he announces that ‘‘I make no enquiry into the 


personal beliefs of Dr. Tyndall,” though in the preface he had professed to 


believe that Tyndall's feelings are not fixedly bad: ** At present very wav- | 


ering and uncertain—/feelings, rather than convictions founded on evidence.” 
Dr. MeCosh here makes use of the “ extenuating method,” the etroneia of 
Aristotle’s rhetoric, though with ineffective art. His restraint from this 
fearful accusation is made up for by a zeal going greatly beyond due accu- 
racy of thought and expositian, in his preparation of the case for whosoever 
may thereby he stimulated to prefer the charge. 

We have space only for the examination of one great confusion of thought 
which runs through not only this paper but much of the criticism in his 
biographical work on the ‘Scottish Philosophy,’ wherever he treats of the 
opinions of the of his native land. 

Lord Bacon is Dr. McCosh’s model in philosophizing, and, however 
marked may be the differences, there is a striking similarity between their 


*s -eENntiCcs ” 


minds. The great point of sympathy is in Bacon’s demonstrative, aggres- 
sive, and rather effusive professions of theism. This wins for Bacon the 


enthusiasm of such a disciple for ‘+the comprehensiveness of his mighty 


The N 


brought down philosophy from the clouds ; and Continental think- | 


Dr. McCosh ‘ hap- | 
pens to know of some of them, that they are praying for him, in all humil- | 


To be prayed for par- | 
ticularly by fellow-mortals that we may be delivered from deliberately cher- | 


Expressions of petty spite, depreciatory epithets, intimations | 
of ill-opinion, readiness to credit evil reports of those who hold unorthodox | 


If his object—supposing him to have | 
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mind”; and is likewise the measure with Dr. McCosh of the minds which 
he treats favorably in his biographies. Now, Bacon in ]|.is model enquiry 
which oceupies so large a space in the ‘ Novum Organum,’ the enquiry into 
the form of heat, reaches the conclusion that heat is a kind of motion ; 
meaning, of course, not the feeling of heat, but the conditions of the feel- 
ing. Dr. McCosh would be the last to charge Bacon with atheism for this 
verbal ellipsis. Nor do we suppose that he would be alarmed by the con- 
fusing ambiguities of the words light, sound, taste, touch, and the like, 
which are used by all modern philosophers to express two totally dissimilar 
natures, the tremors of ether and air, with the chemical and mechanical 
properties of bodies in contact with special organs of sense, and the sensa- 
tions of light, sound, ete., of which these homonymical words are also the 
names ; a part of a cause and its effect having the same names though 
wholly different in nature. Nor again do we suppose that he would take 
alarm at the inclusion, in such names, of the other physical conditions of a 
conscious product or sensation—namely, the movements or changes in liv- 
ing nervous tissues, which are the more immediate conditions of the produc- 
tion of a sensation. Mr. J. 8. Mill, however, in his ‘ Logic,’ takes to task 
a philosopher of his own school for defining an idea or notion as ‘*a con- 
traction, motion, or configuration of the fibres which constitute the imme- 
diate organ of sense.” ‘‘ Our notions,” Mill exclaims, ‘‘a configuration cf 
fibres! What kind of philosopher must he be who thinks that a phenome- 
non is defined to be the conditions on which he supposes it to depend 7” 
What sort of philosopher must this one be, we may add, who not only makes 
this confusion in his imputations of opinion to scientific philosophers, an- 


| cient and modern, but intimates that the gravest defects not only of mind 


but of character are implied by it ?. The poverty of philosophical language, 
rather than such fatuity, would have been the more charitable account of 
what is charged as materialism against these thinkers. No philosopher of 
note among them, we are sure, ever seriously thought that atoms by their 
collocations and movements explain (in the sense of unfolding the essential 
natures of) ‘‘sensation, judgment, reason ; of love, passion, resolution.” 
None ever attempted, as Dr. MeCosh intimates that Tyndall has done, to 
‘account in this way for the affection of a mother for her son, of a patriot 
for his country, of a Christian for his Saviour.” No one ever supposed that, 
** aggregate them [the atoms] as you choose, and let them dance as they will,” 
there is ‘‘ any power in them to generate [in the sense of producing their 
like] the fancies of Shakspere—his Hamlet, his Lady Macbeth, his King Lear 
—the sublimities of Milton, the penetration of Newton, or the moral grandeur 
of the death of Socrates.” Yet Dr. MeCosh calls Tyndail to account for so 
doing in these grave terms : ‘‘ What—to employ the very mildest forin of 
rebuke—can be the use of devising hypotheses which have not even the sem- 
blance of explaining the phenomena ? In the interest of science, not to speak 
of religion, it is of moment at this present time to lay an arrest on such rash 
speculations ; and to insist on scientific men refraining from what Bacon 
denounces as ‘ anticipations of nature,’ and confining themselves to facts 


and the co-ordination of facts.” 


Dr. McCosh is not quite accurate here about what his model Bacon re- 
commends. The past errors which Bacon opposed he called ‘‘the Antici- 
pations of Nature” by the mind, and in place of this recommended ‘the 
Interpretation of Nature,” or ‘‘that which is properly deduced from 
things,” and (it is to be presumed) may include somewhat more than a bare 
co-ordination of facts. But whatever Bacon meant to ‘‘denounce,” it is 
certain that the physical sciences which have grown up since his time 
involved in their establishment a great deal more of ‘the picturing power 
of the mind,” which Tyndall justly esteems, than Dr. McCosh is inclined to 
allow. But this is a comparatively trivial error. The gravamen of his 
charge is wholly mistaken. Tyndall publishes as an appendix to his 
nddress a lecture previously delivered, in which the doctrine thus imputed 
to him is disavowed. Dr, McCosh refers to this fact’, but regards it as either 
trivial or as inconsistent with the ominous meaning of that discovery in 
matter of ‘the promise and potency of every quality of life ” for the ‘ con- 
fession ” of which Tyndall ‘‘ abandons all disguise.” In spite of this lecture 
Dr. MeCosh thinks that Tyndall ‘feels himself entitled to hold that matter, 
though we cannot say how, may give us all the operations of understanding 
and will.” It is important to understand here in what sense ‘* may give 
us” is to be taken. Certainly Tyndall is no disciple of Lucretius, or of the 
great and subtle Greek physicists, if he holds that atoms, the primordie, 
the elements, the seeds, or first-beginnings of things have the natures of 
understanding and will. That these are not the properties, but only the 
accidents (in the logical sense), of the movements and collocations of the 
elements, is the Lucretian doctrine. Moreover, ‘* primordial elements ” 
does not refer to remoteness in time past, but to simplicity and unchange- 
ableness in present, past, future, or the infinitely enduring causes of chanze. 
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In other words, what these philosophers sought to explain by their theory 
of atoms is not the natures of the passing phenomena of sense, understand- 
ing, and will, but their occurrences, and the order (such as there is) in their 
occurrences as actualities or events. Such phenomena were not regarded as 
* consisting of the properties of atoms, of size, weight, movement : but only 
as depending for their actual manifestation on certain elemental colloca- 
tions and movements. Modern physiology is in striking accordance with 
these vague speculations. It does not, neither did they, affirm that the 
properties of matter (that is, the permanent and universal natures of mat- 
ter) define or determine anything except the events of phenomena. Neither 
were the gods excluded by these speculations from existence, or from the 
moral interests and regards of men, in accordance with their reputed cha- 
racters. 


course of events, or from any other interference than that of being in their | 


consciousness and actions a part of this course. They, too, were dependent 
in their thoughts and volitions on material conditions. 


terial conditions was shared, according to this philosophy, by the gods. That 
the conditions of the nervous tissues which we vaguely describe as health, 


The Nation. 


They were only excluded from the arbitrary determination of the | 


| 


Whatever loss of | 
dignity or wound to pride in men might come from such subjection to ma- | 


wakefulness, and vigor are a sum of material conditions, which oceurring | 


along with other material conditions around them determine particular per- 
ceptions, thoughts, and volitions as mental events, is a modern form of the 
same doctrine. This does not involve, however, the kind of explanation 
that Dr. McCosh appears to suppose. 

There are two meanings of the word ‘* explanation,” or, rather, two 
kinds of explanation involved in philosophy, the confounding of which, not 
by Dr. McCosh alone, but by nearly all the hostile critics of ancient and 
modern physical philosophy, has led to great confusion and injustice. To 
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undemonstrable condition of things to have been possible, he postulates 1s 
actual a cause, or a mode of action in a cause, the nova, which would have 
defeated this possibility—a very common and almost unconscious kind cf 
lt thus appears that Dr. MeCosh, not less than Profes- 


sor Tyndall, ** crosses the boundary of the experimental evidence,” 


G@ prtort argument 
and 
*s revels in hypotheses about world-making and world-ending.” He ** pro- 


fesses,” indeed, to found his convictions in a Baconian wav en 


* indue- 
tions,” the name he gives (without adequately explaining the process) to what 
most other modern thinkers call and try to explain by the name * intui- 
tions a priori.” In this Dr. MeCosh has doubtless confounded the effect of 
repeated assertions and professions of belief with the force in producing uni- 
versal beliefs of invariably repeated particular experiences—an effect en- 
forced by that modern factitious moral obligation, **the duty of belief” ; 
a duty which though urged upon us by modern religious teachers with re- 
spect to certain ancient speculations, as of Anaxagoras, Socrates, and Plato, 
was far from being felt or admitted by these great teachers. Their service 
to us was in teaching how rather than what to think and believe 

A singular mistake for one who has undertaken to classify modern 
thinkers is committed by Dr. MeCosh when he makes Comte the founder 
of the school to which Tyndall, Spencer, Huxley, Bain, and even Mr. Dar- 
win are assigned. Two of these thinkers—Spencer and Huxley—have 
publicly disavowed and disproved any obligations to Comte. It would be 
cruel, if it were not absurd, to make Comte and Miil responsible, as Dr. 
McCosh does, even in the slightest degree, for the free use of hypotheses in 
science made by these thinkers, and especially the use made by the cosmolo- 


| gists among them, by Spencer and Tyndall, of hypotheses for ‘* crossing the 


know the conditions of the occurrence of anything in such sort that we may | 


predict this occurrence, whenever and wherever these conditions are given, 
though as phenomena these conditions may be in their natures wholly un- 
like the effects of them, is one mode of explanation. To presume this mode 
to be applicable to relations of any nature in which the conditions and phe- 
nomena are too complicated to be fully known or used for prediction, is the 
speculative employment of this mode. To be able to analyze or decompose a 
phenomenon or effect into its constituents is another mode ; whether or not 
we are able by combining the two modes, as in the dynamical sciences, to 
explain an effect as the sum of the several effects of the constituents of its 
cause. This most perfect kind of explanation, this combination, is reached 
only in dynamical science, and was never pretended to by the clear-headed 
Greeks who speculated so widely on the nature of things. That mental 
events and their combinations are fully conditioned, as events, on material 
ones is all that they ever pretended to believe ; .nd in this opinion most 
modern physiologists agree with them. These philosophers have fared hard 
at the hands of the aggressive theists, their expounders and critics. Thus 
Bacon, as quoted by Dr. McCosh, says: ‘* Even that school which is most 
accused of atheism doth the most demonstrate religion, that is, the school of 
Leucippus and Democritus and Epicurus. For it is a thousand times more 
credible that four mutable elements and one immutable fifth essence, duly 
and eternally placed, need no God, than that an army of infinite small por- 
tions or seeds unplaced should have produced this order and beauty without 
a divine marshal.” Bacon here implicitly attributes to the ancient physi- 
cists that conception of their opponent Anaxagoras, which may be said to 
be the foundation of the philosophical theism of all subsequent times. It 
is common to speak of Anaxagoras as having introduced into the philoso- 
phy of nature the nous, or the independent agency of intelligence. It is not 
so commonly seen that he introduced along with this, and in antithesis to 
it, a still more characteristic idea : that of a primeval chaos. The anti- 
chaotic nous of Anaxagoras is not that of the physicists and the pantheists. 





The only chaos contemplated by the ancient atomists is the one they saw | 


around them always existing ; one which had always existed in the inde- 
terminate confused actual order, at any time, of the universe as a whole. 
Its particular orders were regarded as accidents ; that is, not permanent or 
inherent properties of the elements. This last conception, by the way, has 
been grossly abused, accident being interpreted to mean an absolutely un- 
determined event ; an Anaxagorean accident, such as might have happened 
in that primeval chaos, which the atomists did not believe in, when * all 
things were in a confused heap,” and before ‘‘ nous intervened to set them 
in order.” That ‘* things might all have been such that there was no fitness 
in them, and the most unfit might have survived,” is the reason Dr. McCosh 
gives for ‘‘ discovering an ordinance of intelligence and benevolence in the 
very circumstance that there is a fitness, and that the fli survive.” So 
deeply imbedded in his intelligence is this conception, this essential idea of 
theism, the primeval chaos, that because he can conceive an altogether 





boundary of the experimental evidence.” Comte all his life, and Mill until 
late in life, resisted even the undulatory theory of light, as involving the 
unverifiable hypothesis of a medium, though most physicists, even m 
Comte’s lifetime, admitted the probability of the theory which is now uni- 
versally adopted. It is strange to see the use of hypotheses in physical 
enquiries attributed to Mill’s reeommendation, as it is by Dr. MeCosh. As 
well might one attribute the invention and recommendation of reasoning 
to Aristotle ! Mill only systematized, in his ‘ Logic,’ what physicists from 
Galileo had been constantly doing; and no one at all conversant with 
mathematical and experimental researches is ignorant of the fact that the 
use of hypotheses, as ‘* recommended by Mill,” is indispensable in that 
‘interpretation of nature” which Bacon recommends, 
ses are, for the most part, trial-questions—interrogations of nature, or are 


But these hypothe- 


seaffoldings which must be taken down, as they are by the tests. the 
verifications of observation and experiment: and form no part of 
the finished structure of experimental philosophy. Comte and Mill, 


least of all among modern thinkers, recommended their use as bridges for 
‘‘crossing the boundary of the experimental evidence,” whether by the 
Lucretian road with Tyndall, or on the Anaxagorean highway with 
McCosh. mone 


THOMSON’S INDO-CHINA AND CHINA,* 

dia bulky volume may stand high, as works of travels go. The author 

is a vigorous Englishman, who explores, observes, and recounts with 
the energy that goes hand-in-hand with high animal spirits ; he apparently 
knows his field very thoroughly, he has seen a vast number of curious 
places and things, and he has made an entertaining and readable work. He 
has been able to enrich it with a great many admirable wood-cuts, repro- 
duced from his own photographs. These engravings are singularly careful 
and elaborate ; we have not lately seen any of so fine a kind. They are ail 
very clear, and some of the smaller ones are remarkable. Mr. Thomson 
was himself a photographer, and to discover interesting subjects appears to 
have been the principal aim of his wanderings. He carried his camera and 
lens into regions unconscious of the mystic process, and he relates a number 
of odd stories about the terror and hostility they generally provoked. Tho 
Chinese, even of the upper classes (who seem to combine in an ingenious 
manner most of the vices of civilization and of barbarism, and to possess 
few of the virtues of either state), consider that to be photographed is a cer- 
tain forerunner of death, and Mr. Thomson had reason to congratulate 
himself on having arrived at Nanking just after the death of the great Gen- 
eral Tseng-kuo-fan, rather than just before it. He had hoped to take a por- 
trait of the eminent warrior—one of the chief agents in the suppression of 
the Taiping rebellion—and if the General's demise had occurred just after 
his sitting for his likeness Mr. Thomson might have been in an uncomforta- 
ble position. The most interesting portion of his work is the first half, 


**The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China ; or, Ten Years’ Travels, Ad- 
ventures, and Residence Abroad. 
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treating of his observations in Siam and Cambodia. He travelled thence | 
up the China Sea, visiting all the great cities and coast settlements—Hong- | 
Kong, Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Shanghai, Nanking, and Peking, besides | 
making various deflections into the interior, exploring the magnificent island | 
of Formosa, and sailing, adventurously, over death-dealing rapids, some thir- 
teen hundred miles up the great Yang-tse River, the stream at whose mouth 
Shanghai stands. Apropos of this part of his journey, we may quote, in 
illustration of Mr. Thomson’s style, this rather striking passage : 


‘** This rapid is one of the grandest spectacles in the whole panorama of 
the river. ‘The water presents a smooth surface as it emerges from the 
pass ; then suddenly seems to bend like a polished cylinder of glass, falls 
eight or ten feet, and finally curves forward in a glorious crest of foam as 
it surges away in wild tumult down the gorge. At this season sundry rocks | 
enhance the peril of shooting the rapids. On our way down we persuaded | 
Chang to come into the boat with us, but as the vessel plunged and groaned 
in anagony of straining timbers, he became perfectly sick with panic-fear. 
it was indeed hardly to be wondered at. The pilot we employed at this time 
was a tall, bony man, with dark, piercing eyes, a huge black mustache, 
and a mouth full of foxy fangs. He and his assistant guided the boat into 
what seemed to be the worst part of the rapid, and then launched her into 
the raging waters, broadside on. After the first plunge she swept round 
bow foremost, tearing and writhing, until I thought she would go to pieces 
and disappear. Meanwhile, the pilot, flinging his arms on high, danced and 
yelled like a fiend about the deck, conveying the notion that the craft was 
doomed, although in reality he was only guiding his men at the helm. But | 
the boat, regardless of oars and rudder, sped forward with a fearful im- 
petus, bearing right down for the rocks, dodged them at the last moment, 
when the pilot had been seized with a fit of frantic despair, and then, with 
a groan of relief, darted into comparatively smooth water far below. The 
pilot’s buffoonery is probably part of his game. It pays when he at last 
presents himself for his legitimate fee, and for the trifle extra which he ex- 
pects for saving our lives at the risk of his own.” 





Mr. Thomson, in general, in the latter part of his narrative loses some 
of his animation, and also some of his clearness. He makes rather unex- 
plained jumps and sudden transitions, and one does not always understand 
how he journeyed from one point to another. But he gives a vivid and 
entertaining picture of life and manners in the commercial stations of the 
Malay Peninsula and Indo-China—Malacca, Singapore, Saigon, Macao, 
and Hong-Kong—where, among hosts of perfidious Malays and counter- 
plotting Chinamen, the English, the Americans, the French, the Germans, 
and the Dutch are measuring their mercantile wits against each other, com- 
peting and outbidding, and contracting luxurious tropical habits and irri- 
table tempers. Socially, Mr. Thomson considers the golden age of these pic- 
turesque communities to have passed away. Fortunes are less easily made, 
competition is fiercer, the Germans are ousting the English from the count- 
ing-houses, economy is more needful, and the click of the telegraph is an 
echo, in spite of the murmur of Southern seas, of the feverish uproar of the 
City and of Wall Street. In Siam Mr. Thomson made sundry interesting 
observations—though his statements are occasionally at variance with 
those of Mrs. Leonowens. He photographed the First King, and received 
various English letters from him. Here is a verbal photograph of one of 
his Majesty’s functionaries—a magistrate at Bangkok : ‘*There, in an open 
court, we found the fat judge. a single silken cloth round his loins—his 
only judicial robe—seated at a small window, with one flabby leg hanging 
over in the sunshine ; a slave-girl fanning him, his mouth filled with betel- 
nut, and thus snorting out his enquiries from time to time. ‘The prisoners 
were shut up in a sort of cattle-pen in front, while their friends and supporters, 
laden with gifts of fruits, cakes, or other produce, crawled through the court 
in continuous procession, and presented their offerings for inspection as 
they passed the judge’s chair.” Mr. Thomson made an expedition across 
country to Cambodia, and visited the extraordinary ruins which mark the 
seat of empire of this ancient rival of Siam. On this subject he has a very 
interesting chapter, with some very delicate wood-cuts from his photographs. 
The overthrow of Cambodia by the Siamese took place in 1373, and the 
architectural monuments which still cover the ground belong, for the most 
part, to the period just anterior—the climax of her independence. Few 
extinct civilizations appear to have left more impressive relics. Mr. Thom- 
son gives a detailed account of the great temple of Nakhon, “rising with 
all the power which magnitude.of proportions can give ; a sculptured giant 
pyramid amid forests and jungle-clad plains,” with its terraces, its towers, 
its galleries, its bas-reliefs, full of the most refined workmanship ; its com- 
plex Buddhie symbolism, revolving largely about the image of the seven- 
headed snake. ‘* We spent several days,” says the author, “at the ruined 
city of Nakhon, on the verge of the native jungle, and amidst a forest of 
magnificent trees. Here we were surrounded on every side by ruins as 
multitudinous xs they were gigantie ; one building alone covered an area 
of vast extent, and was crowned with fifty-one stone towers. Each tower | 
was sculpturec to represent a four-faced Buddha or Brahma, and thus 204 


The Nition. 


| miles off the southern Chinese coast. 


| repeatedly plundered and massacred by these barbarous tribes. 
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colossal sphinx-like countenances gazed benignly toward the cardinal points, 
all full of that expression of purity and repose which Buddhists so love to 
portray, and all wearing diadems of the most chaste design above their 
unrufiled stony brows.” ‘* The disappearance of this once splendid civili- 
zation,” he also pertinently observes, ‘‘and the relapse of the people into a 
primitiveness bordering in some quarters on the condition of the lower ani- 
mals, seems to prove that man is a retrogressive as well as a progressive 
being, and that he may probably relapse into the simple forms of organic 
life from which he is supposed by some to have originally sprung.” 

Mr. Thomson’s most interesting adventure was his journey into the 
interior of the island of Formosa, which lies at a distance of a hundred 
The Chinese occupy but one side of 
it, the other being thickly tenanted by aborigines of reputed cannibalis- 
tic tendencies, The late invasion of the island by the Japanese was based 
upon the fact that Japanese subjects wrecked upon the coast had been 
Mr. Thom- 
son plunged energetically into the interior, in spite of many warnings ef 
dangerous encounters, and found mountain scenery of extraordinary mag- 
nificence. The Pepohoans (semi-civilized aborigines) were extremely mild 
and friendly, though very miserable, both of which characteristics may per- 


| haps be inferred from the incident of a crowd of them asking for a pull at 


the author’s cigar and returning it carefully when it had been passed 
around. Mr. Thomson gives a large mass of information about China, the 


’ tea-trade, the silk-trade, the manufactories, the mines, the arsenals, based 


upon his observations both in the great cities and in localities at some 
distance from the coast. He gives us the impression that travelling in the 
Celestial Empire is as agreeable as the two great facts of the pauperism and 
the filth of the inhabitants allow it to be. It is interesting because of the 
density of the population and the amount of detail, as it were, in their 
manners and customs. Here is an example : 

‘“We made another halt to visit a village fair, where we saw a poor 
conjuror perform tricks for a few cents that would make his fortune on the 
London stage ; and yet his greatest trick of all was transforming three cop- 
per cash into gold coin. His arms were quite bare, and, having taken his 
cash in the palm of his hand, he permitted me to close the fingers over 
them. Then passing the wand above the clenched fist, he opened it again, 
and feasted the greedy eyes of his rustic admirers on what looked extremely 
like glittering gold. He also killed a small boy whom he had with him by 
plunging a knife into his body. The youth became suddenly pale, seemed 
to — then, jumping up again, removed the knife with one hand while 
he solicited patronage with the other. There was one feat which this con- 
juror performed with wonderful dexterity. He placed a square cloth flat 
upon the ground, and taking it by the centre between his forefingers and 
thumb with one hand, he waved the wand with another, and, gradually 
raising the cloth, disclosed a huge vase, brimful of pure water, be- 
neath it.” 

Mr. Thomson’s pages remind one afresh of the extraordinary disparity 
between Chinese material industry and skill and Chinese moral civilization. 
He found excellent iron-clad steamers in course of manufacture by native 
labor, and the various arsenals—though these were under foreign super- 
vision—in a state of high efficiency. The author’s view of the future of 
China, in the absence of immense radical changes, is naturally not a hope- 
ful one, and he eyes with suspicion these active efforts towards the multi- 
plication of the matériel of war. They seem to him to point not only to 
views of self-defence from further foreign intrusion, but to a possible 
furious fanatical movement to extirpate the actual foreign settlements. 


————————— SEE 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR APRIL. 
R. E. GRYZANOWSKI, who always writes well, discusses ‘‘ Comtism ”’ 
in the current number of the Worth American in a way which throws a 


) 


good deal of light upon that system of so-called philosophy, and reminds 


us at the same time how rapidly it is fading in the distance. When Mr. J. 
S. Mill published his fascinating essay on Comte’s life, and gave the English 
and American public their first real introduction to the philosopher of the 
‘three stages,” it seemed for the moment as if a new light which was going 
to change the face of the world had shone above the horizon. Here was at 
once an explanation creditable to human nature of the growing scepticism 
of the world, a formal exclusion of religion from the domain of science, 
and at the same time a revindication of the claims of religion upon the 
heart, and a joint apotheosis of human nature and morality. But empiri- 
cally, the law of the ‘‘ three stages” is not true, or has at least been denied 
by men of such divergent opinions as Mr. Herbert Spencer and the late 
Professor Whewell ; the religion of the ‘‘grand étre humain” has been 
formally adopted by a little band of converts in England, without attract- 
ing anything more than good-humored amusement from the general 
public, and certainly without showing any tendency to spread itself 
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abroad ; the extraordinary social system which Comte built up for 
himself proves to have been distinctly the result of that very meta- 
physical habit of mind which he so emphatically despised; and all 
the historical, and economical researches the day 
show more and more clearly that the progress of mankind lies in directions 
away from that which he confidently pointed out. The ‘trilogy of man, 
humanity, and nature,” the ‘‘ anthropological data” of ‘the parent, the 
consort, and the child” (corresponding to the past, the present, and the 
future), and statically ‘* the woman, the man, and the priest ” (correspond- 
ing to the domestic, civic, and social life); the other trilogy of priest hood, 
patriciate, and proletariat, this representing and corresponding with the 
three faculties of individual man, viz., loving, thinking, and acting—what 
is all this but the sound and fury of metaphysical sociology ? 


sociological, of 


The Nation. 


A state of | 


. . . . . | 
society in which ‘‘ separate professions must cease,” and ‘* the priest must | 


be philosopher, physician, and artist,” in which there are no rights (but at 
the same time there are duties), no parliaments, and no newspapers, is not 
a state of society which we can any longer conceive as possibly evolved from 
the condition of things now existing within any period of time worth con- 
sidering. Mr. Mill, if we remember rightly, inclined to the belief that the 
later speculations of Comte, in which he formulated his religious and socia] 
theories, are separated by a wide gulf from his earlier lucubrations ; but 
any one who reads Mr. Gryzanowski’s résumé of his system will see that it 
all ‘‘ hangs together” very well, and the fundamental assumptions on which 
Comte proceeds are not more simple and rational (though of course less amus- 
ing) than the proposed Positivistic rite of salutation—a phrenological ges- 
ture consisting ‘*in touching the three cerebral regions containing the or- 
gans of benevolence, order, and activity.” 

Mr. C, F. Adams, jr., contributes an article on the Granger movement, 
which he says can now be looked on as ‘‘a phenomenon of the past,” and 
which may therefore be ‘‘ treated in a spirit of critical justice.” 
grievances of which the Grangers complained originated, according to Mr. 
Adams, in two causes—in the first place, ‘‘ competition,” and in the second 
place, ‘‘ bad manners.” 


The | 


es . | 
By ‘‘competiiion” is meant that system of man- | 


agement which favors ‘‘ competing points” at the expense of ‘‘non-com- | 


9 


peting” points. That is to say, the railroads, at points where severa} 
lines converge, fight vigorously for the business by lowering rates, while 
other points a few miles away are charged every dollar their business can be 
made to pay without driving it off the railroad and back into the highway. 


We are inclined to think, however, that if this means that local rates have | 


been during a series of years increased because through rates were dimin- 
ished, Mr. Adams is wrong. Of course, it is admitted to be a funda- 
mental principle of railroad management that the cost of transportation de- 


pends on the amount of business done, and if we imagine the case of a | 


non-competing point furnishing, lect us say, a single car-load a month, it is 
evident that very high rates would have to.be charged to make it worth 
while to do this business, and that in all probability the inhabitants of this 
point would be forced in the long run to go back to the highway. But we 
do not see any great hardship.in that, or any reason why the Government 
should undertake the business. As to bad manners, Mr. Adams declares 
that ‘* the manners of the employés of the Western railroad system are prob- 
ably the worst and most offensive to be found in the railroad world.” But 
what excuse this furnishes for the Granger movement we do not see, the man- 
ners of these employés being presumably the ‘manners of the population 
from which they are taken. The Western railroad employé is not a foreigner, 
nor even an ‘‘absentee”; he is a son of the soil, who, being put in autho- 
rity, asserts his equality with the Granger by violence and neglect of his 
duties, just as the Granger asserts his equality with the absentee owner by 
‘‘fixing rates” at his expense. To Mr. Adams's article, however, we have 
no space to do justice. It contains a very clear exposure of seme of the ab- 
surdities of the Granger movement from one who makes no secret of having 
at one time hoped much from it in the way of reform. 

Mr. Lowell's article on Spenser will be read with interest. It contains 
some of his best criticism. The great glory of Spenser is, in Mr. Lowell's 
opinion, that ‘* he taught his own language to sing and move to measures 
harmonious and noble.” We cannot do better than quote a single passage 
which s2ems to us to express with remarkable success what everybody must 
havefelt more or less dimly with regard to his versification : 

‘Tt was this instantly felt if not easily definable charm that forthwith 
won for Spenser his never disputed rank as the chief of English poets, and 
rave him a popularity which, during his life and in the following genera- 
tion. was, in its select quality, without a competitor. It may be thought 
that I lay too much stress on this single attribute of diction. But apart 
from its importance in his care as showing their way to the poets who were 
just then learning the accidence of their art, and leaving them a material 
to work in already mellowed to their hands, it should be remembered that 
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it is subtle perfection of phrase and that happy coalescence of music and 
meaning, where each reinforces the other, that define a man as poet and 
make all ears converts and partisans. Spenser was an epicure in language. 
He loved ‘ seld-seen costly’ words perhaps too well, and did not always dis 
tinguish between mere strangeness and that novelty which i greeable 
as to cheat us with some charm of seeming association. He had not the 
concentrated power which can sometimes pack infinite riches in the little 
room of a single epithet, for his genius is rather for dilatation than 
pression. But he was, with the exception of Milton and possibly Gray, the 
most Jearned of our poets. His familiarity with ancient and modern lite- 
rature was easy and intimate, and as he perfected himself in his art, he 
caught the grand manner and high-bred ways of the society he frequented. 
Even tothe last he did not quite shake off the blunt rusticity of phrase that 
was habitual with the generation that preceded him. In the fifth book of 
the * Faery Queen,’ where he is describmg the passion of Britomart at the 
supposed infidelity of Arthegall, he cescends to a Teniers-like realism,—he 
whose verses generally remind us of the dancing Hours of Guido, 
where we catch but a glimpse of the real earth. and that far away be- 
neath. But his habitual style is that of gracious loftiness and refined 
luxury.” 


so ag 





com- 


An account of the recent revolutions in Japan, by Mr. William FE, 
Griffis, and one on Pauperism by Mr. Charles L. 
astonishing statistics with regard to the diminution of pauperism in Elber 
feld by the system of house-to-house visitation and inspection), together 
with the usual book-notices, make up the rest of the number. 


Brace (who gives the 


Quinti Horati Flacci Opera. The Works of Horace, with English Notes 
and Introduction. By J. M. Marshall, M.A., Under Master of Dulwich 
College, late Fellow and Lecturer of Brasenose College, Vol. 1. 
The Odes, Carmen Seculare [sic], and Epodes. (London: Rivingtons. 
1874.)\—The text of this neat edition, which belongs to the Catena Classi- 
corum, is taken from Orelli’s third, posthumous edition. 
the editor could not agree with Orelli, he has availed himself of the appa- 
vatus criticus of Keller and Holder, and discussed the readings in the com- 
mentary. It will interest the friends of Professor Bryce in this country to 
know that the editor acknowledges his obligations to this scholar (as wel! 
as to Mr. E. 8S. Morgan of Dulwich College) for assistance and for many 
valuable suggestions. The notes, which are on the page with the text, are 
short and to the point, and the translations tasteful. An introduction 
treats of the life, character, and works of Horace. The usual account 
given of Horace’s personal appearance : ‘‘Short of stature, inclining to 
stoutness ; with dark eyes and dark hair, prematurely tinged with gray. 
His eyesight was always feeble.” 


Oxford. 


In cases where 


is 


Two of these statements may be ques- 


tioned—that his hair was ‘‘ prematurely tinged with gray “ and that ** his 
eyesight was always feeble.” 
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Fine Arts. 


FIFTIETH EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
II. 

CLASS of painters that has arisen of late years—young Americans 

studying awhile in Paris or Munich, and then going abont, like stu- 
dents of the Middle Ages, to debate their art in all the centres where the 
profession congregate and models are to be hired—this class, bringing home 
to our exhibitionsa very fresh reflection of some foreign professor’s style, has 
etrongly colored the recent collections shown at the Academy. The influence 
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is on the whole good ; for along with the frank mannerism and the prize- 
poem sort of faultlessness, there is the look of training, of conscience, of 
nature-copying, and almost all that our older artists most needed in their 
own youth, So long as the influence of Piloty can contribute to the paint- 
ing of such a head as Mr, Neal’s great ** study ” (207), there will be no com- 
plaint to make. Nor can anything but praise be awarded to the pupil of 
Gérsme and Boulanger, Mr. Bridgman, This artist, since his studies in 
Brittany, where he used to pursue to their finest results the subtleties of light 
and shade, has, however, been travelling in sunny countries, such as Spain 
and Africa, where he bas been tempted to simplify his breadths of light 
until they reach a sometimes awkward flatness. This is the case not only 
in fully-illuminated scenes like the street-view in the Lower Pyrenees and 
the Oriental love-passage, but in scenes under cover, such as the picture of 
a circus, where a stronger style of modelling is permitted and demanded. 
Except for the thinness of the relief in these circus-figures, whose roundness 
is somewhat less than the cameo on a brooch, the picture, with its varieties 
of rustic character and the nonchalance of its performing horses and human 
beings, is very admirable. The animals in the study from the Pyrenees 
are perfect in action and solidity, and the Boulanger-like love-scene is 
Mr. Edgar M. Ward 
sends three pictures from the simple Breton country-life, the figures modelled 
in reflected lights, as in some of the twilight or shaded compositions of M. 
Breton ; these subjects, like terra-cotta groups, have the simplicity, solidity, 
and firmness of Nature, if on the other hand they lack her transparence 
and fluency ; as the compactly-moulded Bretonnes wash at the water-side or 
tend their narrow homes, we feel that the placid animal aspect of humanity 
is completely rendered, not without occasional glimpses of that simple and 
untrammelled nobility attained now and then by an unspoiled peasant or a 
Greek statue. In one of Mr. Ward’s pictures there is an old woman placed 
by a doorway, which attains a higher grace ; in this figure there is intricate 
and shadowy modelling. with the tenderest relief and most perfect composi_ 
tion. Another excellent picture, by Mr. Weir, who sends but it alone, is the 
interior of a Breton kitchen, where a woman attentively spins and a half- 
seen man effaces himself amongst the soot of the chimney-place. This 
whole composition, apart from its very sufficient grasp of character, is a 
study of melting shades deepening to apparent blackness without anywhere 
losing transparency, and is on the whole a profound lesson from the mys- 
terious art of the Dutch painters. The picture, as an effect of chiaroscuro, 
is made to tell better and more by a judicious use of black in the framing 
**bead,” which sets an italic line, as it were, under the particular emphasis 
of shade desired. 


neither better nor worse than a good Boulanger. 
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ation. 





| afresh, untrained, reedy voice. 


| fectly support the figures; but the latter are somewhat solid and monu- 
Mr. Van Shaick, whose injudicious subject in ‘‘ The Song” | 
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did not make us blind to his very real quaiities as a painter, has now im- 
proved upon himself with a quiet and firm picture of a manin armor. The 
delineation here is inexorably close, and the artist shirks none of the diffi- 
culties of life-study ; the work has the thoroughness and wholesome harsh- 
ness that remind us of Albert Diirer. 

Genre pictures of another class are those,of Eastman Johnson. His 
study of a lady in velvet dressing-gown attaching an earring is rich and 
simple ; his ‘* Pedlar,” frugally economizing his strength by the living-room 
stove, and looking on with senile long-suffering as a country beauty is buy- 
ing hairpins, pleases us entirely ; his ‘‘ Milton Dictating” we dislike, as we 
think the drawing woolly and confused, and consider that in this age of 
good biographies there is no excuse for a painter’s mistaking, in the melo- 
dramatic direction, the character both of the daughters and of the poet. 
Mr. Jervis McEntee, along with some landscapes in his highest style which 
are just now apart from our consideration, ventures to exhibit a figure- 
study, a ‘‘Ginevra ” disturbing the cobwebs of an old lumber-room to enter 
the chest. It is an unlucky experiment, but in certain parts shows a know- 
edge of figure-painting destined to do good service, we doubt not, among 
the artist’s pastorals, now so cold, lonely, and bereft of human interest. A 
painter of small figure-groups, who up to this time has hardly received 
enough notice, is Mr. Wordsworth Thompson. His slight and elegant 
way of sketching populous groups into landscape is truly enjoyable in its 
kind ; his poses are distinct and firm, his color is silvery, and his masses 
are clear-cut and broad. When he chooses to represent burgher-life by the 
seaside, he is direct and epigrammatic in his delineation ; when he chooses 
to go into backwoods simplicity and show the hunter’s naked children 
playing beside the chimney made of a barrel, and staring awkwardly at the 
brisk young scout on horseback, he is as primitive as a chapter of Cooper ; 
when he likes to invade the antiquarian domain of Mr. Henry, and show 
the gigmanship and respectability of old yellow cabriolets and hand- 
some Queen-Anne mansions in antique Virginia, he is satisfactory even in 
bric-a-brac. Mr. Henry himself is this year at about his best, showing the 
candle-light effect with energy and acumen as the old maid prepares her 
nighteap. His want of broad composition, however, is almost fatal. Mr. 
Guy, in a small night-scene of a boy and violin, looking as if painted on 
kid, certainly exceeds Von Schendel in his own direction, though why any 
artist should want to exceed Von Schendel in his own direction we cannot 
tell. Mr. Magrath sends two Irish pastorals, like verses of ballads sung by 
The landscapes are admirable and per- 


mental, with atiitudes just a shade too elaborate. 
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He then shows that the lower 
share with man the attributes of Reason, Language, Memory, 


the lower animals. animals 
a sense of Moral Responsibility, Unselfishness, and Love, all 
of which belong to the spirit and not to the body; and that 
as man expects to retain these qualities in the next world, 
there is every reason to presume that the lower animals may 
share his immortality hereafter as they share his mortality 
at present. In order to prove that animals really possess 
these qualities, more than three hundred original anecdotes 
are cited, all being authenticated by the writers, and the do- 
cuments themselves remaining in possession of the author. 


‘““Mr. Wood, by means of this very readable and well- 
condensed volume, has done more than any one else recently 
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“Except White, of Selborne, no Englishman, perhaps, 
ever wrote more feelingly of animals, and with more sympa- 
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passing votes of thanks, the whole of the lower animals would 
express their gratitude to the author of * Man and Beast.’ '’— 
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ARISTOPHANES.—TuHit 
rHE JAPANESE, 


ION O} 
LEGENDS Of 


VER 
AND 


\ FRESH 
Home-Lire 
The Birds” is a comedy admired pre-emi 
nently among the eleven extant plays of Aris 
tophanes, but criticism differs as to its exact 
intention, the political or religious application 
being far less clear than that of other composi- 
tions by the same author. The venerable regius 
professor of Greek at Cambridge, Mr. Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy, has published a spirited transla 
tion into verse, in the introduction to which he 
learned theory of its purpose. The 
comedy of Che Birds,” according to him, isa 
satiric hit at Athenian fanaticism. It is not a 
recommendation of Alkibiades for dictator, as 
the interpretation of Kéchly would make it; nor 
is it, as Schlegel would maintain, a mere /zst- 
sie/, or empty sport of fancy; nor, though the 
ingenuity of Professor Siivern and the eloquence 
ot Mr. Symonds affirm it, does the intention of 
this comedy include an attack on the Sicilian 
expedition which Alkibiades was commanding 
at the time of its production ; nor is it, as Rét- 
scher maintains, a setting up of headstrong self- 
will over the restraints of law; nor, as Kerst 
will have it,a triumph of folly over the whole tra 
ditional scheme of human government; nor, with 
Wieck, is it a satire of plebeian, as against tragic, 
heroism ; nor, with Bohtz, a sort of Praise of Bed- 
lam; ner, with K. O. Miiller, a castigation of 
the Athenians’ frivolity. It is rather, as the 
acumen of Seeger has dis overed, and as Prof. 
Kennedy concludes, a humorous criticism of 
the Hellenic religion, an antidote to the fanati- 
cism which was the bane of Athens at the time. 
Out of 1,865 lines, the translator counts 550 as 
occupied with ridicule of priesthood and the 
gods; the exception being Hermes, who escapes 
because the overthrow of his images in Athens 
was a recent scandal in B.c. 415. The precipi- 
tate politics of Cloudcuckooborough, the hasty 
abandonment of all dignity by Herakles and 
Iris, and the ease with which a Greek cook 
vaults into power over both gods and men, seem 
to define this fable as a hit directly sent at the 
ready half-worship which was so much the pro- 
clivity of Athens. 
persitlage, which changes its style so gracefully 


records a 


into exquisite poetry whenever necessary, has | 


been translated by Prof. Kennedy with accuracy 
and humor. 
lesque imitations of tragedy are executed in a 
way that shows command of the grand style, 
while extreme ingenuity is used in managing the 
puns and what may be called the pidgin-Greek, 
The comparison of men with birds, a famous 
parabasis, the best rendering of which has here- 
totore been that of Mr. John Hookham Frere, is 
given with superior accuracy by the present 
translator in a beautiful flowing version begin- 
ning, ‘* Ho, ye men dim-lived by nature, closest 
to the leaves in feature,” and again in a hexa- 
meter translation. “ The Birds” has long been 
i favorite with readers of Greek for its radiant, 
sunny mirth anc unstudied grace; when a 
anodern comes to imitate it, as Musset in his 
‘White Blackbird,” we see the inevitable loss 
in tight-heartedness and objectiveness. This 
transiation makes the Greek play a vital plea 
sure for English readers. 

\ new, cheap edition gives tresh occasion to 
point out the merits of Mr. A. B. Mitford's 
* fales of Old Japan,’ incomparably the best book 
vet produced tor giving insight into what the 
intiabitants of Niphon reatly are like, or were 

their hasty abandonment of feudalism. 
Tae tales of the torty-seven ronins, or knights 
the synopses of various graceful tragedies 
aud comedies; the lullaby-stories of enchanted 
badgers, animated tea-kettles, and cunning hares, 
of the horrors of cats with two tails and unap 
peased ghosts, are all evidently authentic and 
wondertully illustrative. Some Buddhist ser- 
mons are added, as piquant and superficial as 
those of a French abbé of the Renaissance, and 
among the Japanese illustrations we dis 
a surprised-looking portrait of Mr. Mitford 
lf, in black coat and trowsers, in the most 
style of the artist Odake. : , 


errant: 


This magnificent piece of | 


The higher passages and the bur- | 
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Macready’s Reminiscences, 
and Selections from his Diaries and Letters. 
Edited by Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., OHeée of 
his Executors, With Four Portraits En- 
graved on Steel by C. Hl. Feens. 12mo, Pp. 


XV1.-750, Price $2 50. 
The Atheneum. 

** It deserves to be a successful enterprise, for the work has 
not merely a dramatic but a general interest; it not only 
vividly relates old experiences, it enforces much valuable teach- 
ing. The whole forms one of the most interesting and, 
in many respects, valuable records of artistic and social life, 
as well as of the personal inward man. There is nothing 
omitted that a reader has a right to look for in such a record, 
as regards the history of the stage and the home life of the 
actor.”” 

The Academy. 

“It is a chronicle tinged constantly with strong feeling ; 
full of the appreciation of a mind vigorous and cultivated, and 
sympathetic, too, for whatever was best in dramatic literature 
and dramatic performance. And we cannot leave this chro- 
nicle, so pregnant, so full, so revealing as to its author’s mind, 
without having at the same time a character. And it is in 
giving us a great actor’s character, as well as the story of a 
career—giving that character firmly, definitely, fully—that 
the main interest of the work will be found to consist by those 
at least who, in the record of a life, want not the petty and 
chance facts for their own sake, but ‘ incidents in the develop- 
ment of a soul.’ : *Macready’s Reminiscences’ 
abound in valuable criticisms and interesting record.” 

The N.Y. Tribune. 

‘** His confessions are certainly remarkable for their frank- 
ness and candor ; he makes no attempt to disguise his faults 
or to throw a veil over the secrets of his profession ; he evi- 
dently aims to describe himself as he is, presenting a ‘ mingled 
web of good and ill together,’ but on the whole leaving a 
highly favorable impression of his purposes and character,” 

The N. ¥. Times. 

** Among theatrical autobiographies, as we have already 
intimated, there are few, and we might safely say none, 
which equal this in instructiveness ond value to those who 
are about entering upon the profession which Macready 
adorned and honored. The complete surrender which he 
made of himself to his art could not fail to secure for any one 
who may choose to imitate his example eminence above the 
average in any pursuit. He hardly ever slighted a perform- 
ance, however insignificant the pos Sate in point of numbers. 
Since he must go mee with his part, he carried out an in- 
flexible determination, which he formed early in his career, to 
improve these occasions as opportunities for drill and improve- 
ment.”’ 

The Arcadian. 

‘* We have no hesitation in saying that the book rivals the 
famous ‘ Greville Memoirs’ in interest, and that a more enter- 
taining collection of personal experiences could hardly be set 
before general readers. As to the members of that profession 
of which Macready was so bright an ornament, they can 
scarcely afford to remain in ignorance of these ‘ Reminiscen- 
ces.’ That they are sure to command a wide and apprecia- 
tive circle of readers there cannot be any doubt.” 

Boston Commonwealth. 

** It is in its entirety a delightful narrative, and as Macready 
tells the story wholly himself, we have the inmost thought 
of the great actor, who, fully as largely as any other who ever 
trod the stage, combined genius and personal worth. Por- 
traits are given of him in middle life and old age, and as 
*Virginius’ and‘ Henry IV.’ All lovers of the stage should 


peruse this volume.” P 
WILLIAM, EARL OF SHEL- 


burne, afterwards First Marquess of Lansdowne, The 
Life of. With Extracts from his papers and correspon- 
dence. By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. Vol. I., 1737- 
1766. 8vo, $4. : 

“This is a volume of extraordinary interest and value. 
* One of the suppressed characters of English history’ is re- 
stored to us, and we marvel only that Lord Shelburne’s 
autobiography should have waited to be edited by his great- 
grandson instead of having been published early in the pre- 
sent century by his son, unless, as we hear, its existence was 
really unknown till last year. Good as it is, to our great 
wonder it is better asa book of gossip than as a book of his- 
tory. ‘lhe characters of leading statesmen are gems, and 
epigrams which will dwell in the memory abound.”’—Athe- 
n@eun. ss 
A SHORT HISTORY O¥ THE ENG- 

lish People. By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the 
School of Modern History at Oxford. Crown 8vo, $2. 

‘* Numberless are the histories of England, and yet until 
now it has been difficult to select any one from the number as 
really and thoroughly satisfactory. This difficulty exists no 
longer. We will not go so far as to pronounce Mr. Green's 
book faultless, but we will say without hesitation that it is 
almost a model of what such a book should be—so far above 
any other brief and complete history of England that there is 
no room for comparison."’"— 7Ae Nation. 

New volumes of the series of ‘* History and Literature 
rimers.’’ Edited by J. R. Green, M.A, 
HISTORY OF GREECE. By C. A. 
Fyffe, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. With Maps. 18mo, cloth, 40 cents; 


aper covers, 30 cents. 
By the Rev. 


Pp 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
R. Morris, M.A., LL.D., President of the Philolo- 
gical Society, author of ‘ Historical Outlines of English 
18mo, cloth, 40 cents ; paper covers, 30 cts, 


Accidence.’ 
*,* Others to follow shortly. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
Bishop Patteson. By Miss C. M. Yonge, author of ‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe.’, With two Portraits on Steel. 2 vols, 
crown &vo, $s. 

** As the picture of a character, Miss Yonge’s volumes have 
an interest of a high order. Bishop Patteson was of the stuff 
of the old-time saints, with a great many virtues in addition 
that the saints often lacked. He offered an extraordinary 
combination of resolution and earnestness, of the invincible 
will and the loving spirit. He is a brilliant figure in the noble 
class of men whose genius has been a matter of the life itself ; 
whose idea and effort have been a passionate personal exam- 
ple. For the Episcopal Church, of which Bishop Patteson 
was essentially a product, such a type, such an example, is a 


precious possession.’’"— 7he Nation. 

THE STORY OF A FELLOW- 
Soldier. An Account of the Life and Missionary Labors 
of the Rt. Rev. J. C. Patteson, Bishop of the Melanesian 
Islands. With six Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo, $1 50. 

** An abstract from the larger work put into simple language 
for children—a happy idea, for Bishop Patteson’s career is 
one of which even infant minds may perceive the beauty and 
impressiveness.””— The Nation. 

SOCIAL LIFE I1N GREECE, from 
Homer to Menander. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. “Crown 8vo, $1 50. 

‘* The whole book will be found well worth reading. ‘The 
writer’s knowledge and intelligence are put to the best of 
purposes—namely, the discovery of the human heart beneath 
all the dusty facts exhumed by arid scholarship.””—A santic 
Monthly. 


SERMONS. By the late Rev. G. C. 
Harris, Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar of St. Luke’s, 
Torquay. With Memoir by Charlotte M. Yonge. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, with Portrait, $1 75. 

** We find in them, in fact, very much to admire and nothing 
to condemn.” —Church and State. 


THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Ser- 
mons by the Rev. J. Li. Davies, Rector of Christ’s 
Church, St. Marylebone. Extra fep. 8vo, $1 75. 

** The sermons are good ones.” —/ndependent. 


CHRIST AND OTHER MASTERS. 
An Historical Enquiry into some of the Chief Parallelisms 
and Contrasts between Christianity and the Religious 
Systems of the Ancient World. With Special Reference 
to Prevailing Difficulties and Objections. By Charles 
Hardwick, M.A., late Archdeacon of Ely, and Christian 
Advocate in the University of Cambridge. Third and 
cheap Edition. Edited, with Memoir, by the Rev. F. 
Procter. Crown 8vo, $3. 

“For an accurate eh of heathen systems, their 
origin, progress, end, or present condition, we know of ro 
book to which the general reader can refer with so much 
reliance and satisfaction as to ‘Christ and Other Masters.’— 
The Christian Union. 


RECENT BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
EGYPTIAN SEPULCHRES AND 


Syrian Shrines, Including a visit to Palmyra. By 

Emily A. Beaufort (Viscountess Strangford), author of 

* The Eastern Shores of the Adriatic.” Crown 8vo, $2 50. 

* This delightful book of travels includes a visit to Palmy- 

ra, which is described with singularly picturesque power. 

The fund of new information contained in the volume, and 

the pleasant method of communicating the information, will 

make the volume a real favorite with all who take an interest 
in travel.’’—Standard. 


A RAMBLE ROUND THE WORLD, 


1871. By M. le Baron de Hiibner, formerly Ambassador 
and Minister, Translated by Lady Herbert. 12mo, 


$2 50. 
* All who delight in a really good book of travel will do 
well to read this,” —Academy. 
“This work does not contain a single dull paragraph, and 
marks an important epoch in the travel literature of the 
countries of which it treats.”"—London Morning Post. 


LADY DUFF GORDON’S LAST 
Letters from Egypt, to which are added letters from the 
Cape. With a Memoir by Her Daughter. Crown 8vo. 
With a Portrait engraved by Jeens. [Jm mediately. 


TALESOF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. Mit- 
ford, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 
With Illustrations on wood, drawn and cut by Japanese 
Artists. New and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, $2 50. 


NEW NOVELS. 


ELS/E:; A Lowland Sketch. By A. C, 
M. 12mo, paper, $r. 

** The scene in which the hard, proud old man, blind, and 
chastened by mortal illness, recognizes by her voice the ‘child 
he has prayed his eyes may never behold, is one that will 
linger in the reader’s memory.” —A thenaum. 

“The book is gracefully written, and presents a quiet 
picture of Scotch life.’—W. ¥. World. 


THE HARBOUR BAR. A Tale of 

Scottish Life. 12mo, paper, $1. ; 

“ Bright, pists ue, and true to life. . . The 
story is readable and pleasant from first to last, growing in 
interest as it proceeds, and everywhere showing that tie 
author is really at home in all the vivid scenes which she 
describes.’’--London Standard. 


*,* M illan & Co.’s Complete Classified Catalogue, by mail, for 6 cents. 
Ce ee Reet aes MACMILLAN & CO., 21 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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